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Of Tired Backs and Winged Souls 


Frances HENNE* 


Associate Dean and Dean of Students, 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


I. 


The school library program in this 
country faces the somewhat strange situa- 
tion of having its objectives defeated by the 
tired backs of school librarians; and yet, in 
order to achieve fully the objectives of the 
school library, it is going to be necessary, 
for a while, for school librarians to become 
even more tired than they now are. The 
term, “tired backs,” is not used idly here. At 
the close of the school day, the typical, good 
school librarian in this country is a very tired 
person, a victim of emotional, mental, and 
physical fatigue. (I say good school librarian, 
because if the school librarian isn’t tired the 
chances are high that she has probably been 
sitting and toying all day with catalog cards 
or other technical details.) The causes for 
this fatigue are the same causes that keep 
the school library program from being what 
we want it to be in this country; school 
librarians have much to do; too little time 
to be doing what they should be doing; and 
insufficient help. The methods for removing 
the conditions that bring about this negative 
situation are going to require additional 
work and effort on the part of librarians for 
a transitional period; this is a case of adding 
fatigue to fatigue in order to ultimately be 
assured of salvation. 


What can we do to bring fruition one of 
the greatest ideas in the history of educa- 
tion—the school library idea? It is important 
that you interpret my statements on this 
subject as a plea to you, and not as a theor- 
etical talk, a shaking of the finger diatribe, 
or an outburst of calamity howling. This 
word plea should be written in letters twenty 
feet high and heavily underlined. The hope 
and the future of the school library move- 
ment rest essentially with groups such as this 
one. The true demonstration of the worth 
of the school library, the proof that the 
school library forms the most important 
single part of the school, and the achieve- 
ment of school library standards and objec- 
tives now depend on the collective action 


of librarians in the schools who systemati- 
cally meet, plan, and work together in small 
regional groups within the boundaries of 
the single states. 


The major premise of my talk therefore 
emphasizes the necessity for school librarians 
to meet regularly in small regions within 
the state to determine what constitutes a 
good school library program and to devise 
and implement plans to achieve this pro 
gram. The “region” might be a city, a 
county, multiple counties, or other unit. 

National standards that we have for school 
libraries are now three years old, and the 
number of schools that meet these standards 
is infinitesimal. Regional standards in no way 
make provision for the kind of library pro- 
gram that we want to have for children and 
young people. Despite the splendid record of 
achievement of the state school library super- 
visors in this country, we cannot assume 
that the school library supervisors can do all 
the work alone. The coordinated action of 
groups of school librarians, small groups, is 
essential. 

I would like to consider the activities of 
these groups from three different angles: 
what do the groups plan for? What kind of 
organization can best facilitate their work? 
Why should these groups meet, plan, and 
work together? 


II. 


In describing what these groups plan for, 
it would be possible to cite innumerable 
subjects. Time permits a consideration of 
only a few basic ones, and consequently I 
shall mention, and all too briefly, only a few 
of them. All the points I am discussing 
could be grouped logically under one major 
objective: the provision of good library serv- 
ice for every child and young person in the 
region. 

Some essential parts of a planning pro- 
gram for the groups to work on include the 
following: 

1. A library for youth in every school, 


*A talk presented to the Minnesota Association of School Librarians, October 28, 1948. 
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whether it be a consolidated school, an ele- 
mentary school, a jumior high school, a 
secondary school, an institution for depend- 
ent children, or any other organizational 
arrangement. 

This statement seems so obvious and rep- 
resents an objective that we have been work- 
ing toward for so long, that saying it again 
may seem to fall within the department of 
supererogation. We need, however, pause 
only for a moment to reflect that in this 
country the typical elementary school does 
not have a centralized school library; that 
thousands and thousands of small high 
schools, small consolidated schools, and one 
room schools have nothing resembling good 
library service; and that these small schools 
are often situated in localities where there 
is not adequate public library service to act 
as a substitute. 

You may well ask “Since I am kept busy 
thirty hours a day with the work of the 
library in my own school, what concern is 
it of mine if schools in my neighborhood are 
without library service?” It is a major con- 
cern, and a social responsibility that cannot 
be evaded, 

2. In some schools, at least all of those 
with 2,000 or more pupils, the provision of 
multiple libraries in the school. 

“Multiple libraries”, of course, is a fancy 
term for two or more centralized libraries 
within the school. The national standards 
stipulate that in schools of 2,000 pupils there 
should be two libraries; in schools of 3000 
pupils, three libraries; in schools of 5000 
pupils, 5 libraries. (These figures do not 
pertain to library space used also as study 
space; in those situations, two libraries would 
be needed in schools of 1000 or less pupils, 
and larger schools would require double the 
number of libraries noted in the preceding 
sentence.) These libraries might well be 
divided by grade level; for example, in high 
schools having two centralized libraries, one 
might be for students in grades 9 and 10 
and the other might be for students in 
grades 11 and 12. We have examples in 
this country of such multiple libraries in 
high schools in which the subject division 
has been the basis for grouping materials 
and services. Division by grade level has a 
great many provocative aspects that indeed 
merit testing, and it is encouraging to note 
that two schools are now considering seri- 
ously trying out this plan. 





Although the examples I have used per- 
tain to secondary schools, the principle of 
the multiple library units is valid also for 
large elementary schools and for consoli- 
dated schools. 

3. The centralization of administrative 
authority in the librarian for the selection 
and distribution of all printed materials, in- 
cluding textbooks, and audio-visual mater- 
tals in the school. 

This point has been so belabored in recent 
years that we need not dwell on it here, 
other than to note that we have not by any 
means become true materials specialists in 
the school, and that we must either decide 
that we don’t want to be (which would be 
disastrous) or we must work more vigor- 
ously to obtain the supervision of all mater- 
ials within the school. 

4. The removal of all technical processes 
from the school librarian’s program. 

Cataloging books, classifying books, mark- 
ing books, ordering books, and mending 
books are not school library work and no 
school librarian should be required to do 
any of these tasks. (Ordering books does not 
include book selection, an important func- 
tion of every school librarian.) The reason 
why school librarians now perform these 
activities, and all too often to the exclusion 
of their real job, can be explained histori- 
cally, but never functionally. Several city 
school library systems have centralized tech- 
nical processes for all school libraries within 
that city. By far the large majority of school 
librarians in this country, however, have the 
responsibility of doing all of the technical 
processing, with some clerical help, if lucky. 

For schools outside city systems, the an- 
swer is an obvious one; the centralization in 
regional centers of technical processes for all 
schools within that region, or a centraliza- 
tion in one state center. In establishing 
centers within a state for technical proces- 
sing and acquisition of books, cooperative 
arrangements can be made for its support 
and maintenance by the different individual 
schools within the region, and the results 
can save both time and money for the 
schools. Indiana has recently started its pro- 
gram of establishing such regional centers 
which ultimately will do this kind of work 
for school libraries in the region. Georgia 
has a program of cataloging, on a state-wide 
basis, certain books for school libraries with- 
in the state. 
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5. Selling the school library idea to super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers. 

Most school librarians do a good job of 
selling their school libraries to the adminis- 
trators and teachers within their own indi- 
vidual schools. On the other hand, most 
school librarians have not tried very hard to 
sell the idea of the best possible type of 
school library program; this may be due to 
lack of temerity or a feeling of futility. 
Scores of school librarians all over the 
country have told me that they didn’t dare 
to show their principals our national stand- 
ards, School Libraries for Today anl To- 
morrow, because the standards seemed so 
far removed from the realm of possibility. 
This is defeatism of the worst possible kind. 
We can’t achieve these standards over-night, 
but we cannot defer discussing methods 
whereby we might bring them about, formu- 
lating planning programs, and doing every- 
thing possible at all times to further their 
achievement. 

Although it is true that many superin- 
tendents, many administrators, and many 
teachers in this country have litttle true 
realization or understanding of what a good 
school library is, in general, this lack of un- 
der standing or support is usually the fault of 
school librarians, either individually or col- 
lectively. We have failed, it seems to me, 
in not making clear what we could do if 
we had the opportunity to do it, and in 
continously throwing all our efforts toward 
obtaining what we want. We are not ar- 
ticulately represented in meetings of school 
administrators and teachers, or in the pages 
of educational professional journals. 

Too often when we are presented with 
opportunities for developing school library 
programs we are not prepared to give the 
counsel needed. For example, when we are 
asked what we want in the new building 
plans and the new consolidation of school 
districts going on over the country, we do 
not have specific answers because we have 
not thought through some of the basic prob- 
lems involved, 

We have not done all that we could to 
promote the idea that teacher-training 
agencies include in their program for pros- 
pective teachers the material that these 
teachers should have about library resources 
for children and adolescents and the uses of 
school libraries. These regional groups, 
about which I have been talking, might well 


work actively in encouraging any teacher- 
training agency within their region to pre- 
sent course content that would acquaint 
prospective teachers with books and other 
materials and the uses of libraries. (I am 
not referring to a formal course on the school 
library.) It should be impossible for pros- 
pective teachers to get through their practice 
teaching or other courses without having 
used extensively a model school library, pref- 
erably the laboratory school library of the 
teacher-training agency. Courses on child- 
ren’s and adolescent literature should be re- 
quired of all prospective teachers, and 
descriptions of the functions and services of 
school libraries should be integrated in ap- 
propriate education courses. 

6. Critical examination and evaluation of 
theories that have now had wide enough 
acceptance so that we should move from the 
realm of speculation into that of objective 
analysis, trial and evaluation. 

Only three such theories are presented 
here for discussion, but they represent 
critical ones in the school library field: (1) 
absorbing all study halls into the high school 
libraries; (2) in the elementary school 
libraries, moving from a scheduled class pro- 
gram of library attendance into an un- 
scheduled one, and (3) keeping the library 
in the elementary school open all year. These 
principles, it can readily be seen, are in 
marked contra-distinction to practices cur- 
rently prevailing in the elementary and 
secondary schools. 

An almost certain way to raise the back 
hair of a secondary school librarian is to 
suggest that the library and study hall be 
combined. This reaction indeed merits justi- 
fication if we analyze the question only in 
terms of the traditional study-hall library 
that we know. But if we can once realize 
that the proposed study-hall library means 
sufficient space, sufficient staff, and sufficient 
relief from the details of supervision, we 
can examine the basic principles that under- 
lie the proposition, and these principles are 
indeed hard for us, who are workers with 
the users of print and other materials, to 
negate. (Obviously this proposal refers only 
to schools in which students have scheduled 
study periods.) It seems unfortunate indeed 
that in this country thousands of boys and 
girls every day spend their time for study 
in a long bleak room that usually boasts no 
more than a few dictionaries and a set of 
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whether it be a consolidated school, an ele- 
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not have a centralized school library; that 
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room schools have nothing resembling good 
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You may well ask “Since I am kept busy 
thirty hours a day with the work of the 
library in my own school, what concern is 
it of mine if schools in my neighborhood are 
without library service?” It is a major con- 
cern, and a social responsibility that cannot 
be evaded, 

2. In some schools, at least all of those 
with 2,000 or more pupils, the provision of 
multple libraries in the school. 

“Multiple libraries”, of course, is a fancy 
term for two or more centralized libraries 
within the school. The national standards 
stipulate that in schools of 2,000 pupils there 
should be two libraries; in schools of 3000 
pupils, three libraries; in schools of 5000 
pupils, 5 libraries. (These figures do not 
pertain to library space used also as study 
space; in those situations, two libraries would 
be needed in schools of 1000 or less pupils, 
and larger schools would require double the 
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divided by grade level; for example, in high 
schools having two centralized libraries, one 
might be for students in grades g and 10 
and the other might be for students in 
grades 11 and 12. We have examples in 
this country of such multiple libraries in 
high schools in which the subject division 
has been the basis for grouping materials 
and services. Division by grade level has a 
great many provocative aspects that indeed 
merit testing, and it is encouraging to note 
that two schools are now considering seri- 
ously trying out this plan. 


Although the examples I have used per- 
tain to secondary schools, the principle of 
the multiple library units is valid also for 
large elementary schools and for consoli- 
dated schools. 

3. The centralization of administrative 
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years that we need not dwell on it here, 
other than to note that we have not by any 
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books are not school library work and no 
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any of these tasks. (Ordering books does not 
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arrangements can be made for its support 
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basis, certain books for school libraries with- 
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5. Selling the school library idea to super- 
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Most school librarians do a good job of 
selling their school libraries to the adminis- 
trators and teachers within their own indi- 
vidual schools. On the other hand, most 
school librarians have not tried very hard to 
sell the idea of the best possible type of 
school library program; this may be due to 
lack of temerity or a feeling of futility. 
Scores of school librarians all over the 
country have told me that they didn’t dare 
to show their principals our national stand- 
ards, School Libraries for Today anl To- 
morrow, because the standards seemed so 
far removed from the realm of possibility. 
This is defeatism of the worst possible kind. 
We can’t achieve these standards over-night, 
but we cannot defer discussing methods 
whereby we might bring them about, formu- 
lating planning programs, and doing every- 
thing possible at all times to further their 
achievement. 


Although it is true that many superin- 
tendents, many administrators, and many 
teachers in this country have litttle true 
realization or understanding of what a good 
school library is, in general, this lack of un- 
der standing or support is usually the fault of 
school librarians, either individually or col- 
lectively. We have failed, it seems to me, 
in not making clear what we could do if 
we had the opportunity to do it, and in 
continously throwing all our efforts toward 
obtaining what we want. We are not ar- 
ticulately represented in meetings of school 
administrators and teachers, or in the pages 
of educational professional journals. 

Too often when we are presented with 
opportunities for developing school library 
programs we are not prepared to give the 
counsel needed. For example, when we are 
asked what we want in the new building 
plans and the new consolidation of school 
districts going on over the country, we do 
not have specific answers because we have 
not thought through some of the basic prob- 
lems involved, 

We have not done all that we could to 
promote the idea that teacher-training 
agencies include in their program for pros- 
pective teachers the material that these 
teachers should have about library resources 
for children and adolescents and the uses of 
school libraries. These regional groups, 
about which I have been talking, might well 


work actively in encouraging any teacher- 
training agency within their region to pre- 
sent course content that would acquaint 
prospective teachers with books and other 
materials and the uses of libraries. (I am 
not referring to a formal course on the school 
library.) It should be impossible for pros- 
pective teachers to get through their practice 
teaching or other courses without having 
used extensively a model school library, pref- 
erably the laboratory school library of the 
teacher-training agency. Courses on child- 
ren’s and adolescent literature should be re- 
quired of all prospective teachers, and 
descriptions of the functions and services of 
school libraries should be integrated in ap- 
propriate education courses. 

6. Critical examination and evaluation of 
theories that have now had wide enough 
acceptance so that we should move from the 
realm of speculation into that of objective 
analysis, trial and evaluation. 

Only three such theories are presented 
here for discussion, but they represent 
critical ones in the school library field: (1) 


absorbing all study halls into the high school 


libraries; (2) in the elementary school 
libraries, moving from a scheduled class pro- 
gram of library attendance into an un- 
scheduled one, and (3) keeping the library 
in the elementary school open all year. These 
principles, it can readily be seen, are in 
marked contra-distinction to practices cur- 
rently prevailing in the elementary and 
secondary schools. 

An almost certain way to raise the back 
hair of a secondary school librarian is to 
suggest that the library and study hall be 
combined. This reaction indeed merits justi- 
fication if we analyze the question only in 
terms of the traditional study-hall library 
that we know. But if we can once realize 
that the proposed study-hall library means 
sufficient space, sufficient staff, and sufficient 
relief from the details of supervision, we 
can examine the basic principles that under- 
lie the proposition, and these principles are 
indeed hard for us, who are workers with 
the users of print and other materials, to 
negate. (Obviously this proposal refers only 
to schools in which students have scheduled 
study periods.) It seems unfortunate indeed 
that in this country thousands of boys and 
girls every day spend their time for study 
in a long bleak room that usually boasts no 
more than a few dictionaries and a set of 
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encyclopedias, and quite frequently not even 
those. Whether we like to face the fact or 
not, we have shirked a fair consideration of 
one of the very vital aspects of any school 
library service program—that the library is 
the best kind of environment for all kinds 
of study and intellectual endeavor and that 
for most study purposes it is downright es- 
sential; that librarians, as materials and com- 
munication specialists, can perform guid- 
ance activities of a high order in relation to 
the study and work methods of students. 

On the other hand, library programs in 
elementary schools seem pointed toward a 
change from the now predominant pattern. 
Because of the nature of the curriculum and 
of classroom activities it seems desirable not 
to have scheduled classes (that is, formally 
assigned classes) but to have the library and 
librarian accessible for the teacher to come 
with class groups to the library, for indi- 
vidual use by the children, and for use by 
small groups of children. Among the numer- 
ous advantages resulting from this kind of 
an arrangement are the frequent use of li- 
brary resources by pupils in a meaningful 
situation, increased knowledge and use of 
the library’s resources by the teachers, and a 
real opportunity to get away from the formal 
units of library instruction and have such in- 
struction where it belongs—integrated in 
classroom teaching. 

I am somewhat reluctant about mention- 
ing the third theory needing critical analysis 
and demonstration—keeping the library in 
the elementary school open all year; but only 
because too brief mention of the topic may 
be subject to misinterpretation. Nevertheless, 
this concept seems so important for objective 
discussion, analysis, and experimentation 
that it seems both foolish and fallacious to 
be continuously brushing it away from us. 
It is unquestionably dangerous not to elabo- 
rate upon this subject, and I am sorry that 
time precludes this. Above all, it should be 
said again and again, that discussions and 
experimentation in this area should be done 
in cooperation with the children’s librarians 
in the public libraries in the regions con- 
cerned, 


7. Obtaining sufficient staff for school 
libraries. 

The generally prevailing condition of 
understaffed school libraries probably more 
than any other single factor causes the “tired 
backs” of school librarians and the curtail- 
ment of library service to students and 
teachers. National standards for size of staff 
are well-known to you and need not be 
repeated here. Very, very few school libraries 
now have sufficient clerical help. Our advo- 
cation of the policy of having a corps of 
student assistants in the library has in some 
ways kept us from obtaining the regular 
staff of professional and clerical workers 
that we need. Having student assistants is 
important, since this work can be full of fine 
educational values for the students, and of 
advantages for students with whom the 
student librarians work. Yet we have often 
exploited these library assistants; and having 
students do work, with no educational value 
accruing to them, that really should be done 
by paid clerical workers is inefficient. Many 
a library would long ago have folded its 
doors had it not been for the student assist- 
ants. Should we continue to delude ourselves 
by confusing what is “good” for students 
with what is really a necessity for us, and 
defer our efforts to obtain an adequate, 
permanent staff? Without question libraries 
should have student assistants as an im- 
portant part of the library’s educational pro- 
gram; equally without question, the library 
needs sufficent professional and clerical 
workers on its staff to achieve the objectives 
of the school library in working with 
students and teachers and to provide an 
efficient organization to facilitate this work. 


Ill. 


The second part of this discussion on the 
need for librarians to work together in 
groups to achieve their objectives deals with 
the kinds of organization that these groups 
might best adopt for their purposes. The 
blueprints’ for such an organization might 
follow a pattern somewhat similar to the 
following: 

(1) The division of the state into 
regions would be the first step. These 


1[ndiana is the only state that can be said to be actively getting under way on a plan of this kind, although 
other states have projected plans of this nature. In Indiana the interest of the school librarians and the state school 
libarary association have been invaluable in motivating the adoption and implementation of the plan. For a description 
of the Indiana plan, see Wilma Bennett, “‘A Plan for Regional Administration of School Library Service in Indiana.” 
Library Occurrent XIV (April-June, 1943), pp. 147-148. (Abstracted from her thesis done at the Graduate Library 


School. ) 
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regions, as already stated, might be a city, 
a county, multiple counties, or any of a 
variety of combinations. There are in 
existence socio-economic indices that can 
be used in plotting regions; these should 
be supplemented by some pragmatic con- 
siderations—the units should be no larger 
than good working results would permit, 
and distances should be no greater than 
those that could be conveniently travelled 
at least once a month by school librarians 
to a central meeting place. 

Since the work of these groups needs 
the help and direction of someone respon- 
sible for overall planning, each region 
should have a regional school library 
supervisor. These regional supervisors 
would be under the general direction of a 
state school library supervisor. A logical 
reaction to suggestions such as this would 
be to the effect that a school librarian 
might say, “I will wait until the state or- 
ganizes such a program.” It is too costly 
in time to wait for the state to launch 
fully such a program; the chances for the 
state ever putting it into operation can be 
increased multiple times through the ef- 
forts of the school librarians in the state 
to bring it about. The school librarians can 
adopt one or both of two measures: the 
state school library association can make 
a concentrated drive to petition the state 
to provide such an organizational frame- 
work of advisory service and stick with 
this until it is achieved; or, librarians, in 
consultation with the state school library 
supervisor, can organize informally on 
these regional bases, can appoint their own 
chairmen, anl can, along with their state 
school library association, concentrate ef- 
forts to get the regional structure that they 
want. 

(3) To establish centers in each region 
for the centralization of all school library 
technical processes would be one of the 
first objectives of the regional groups. The 
direction of this kind of work, would, if 
the regional school library supervisors were 
appointed, come under the jurisdiction of 
that supervisor. Again, it seems best not 
to wait until then if some other method 
has to be arranged as a_ provisional 
measure. These centers might be estab- 
lished immediately with agreements and 
arrangement made by the schools in the 
region, and a person could be appointed 


to do this kind of work for the region 
involved. 


(4) These plans, of course, cannot be 
allowed to develop sporadically. The sug- 
gested method would be a committee ap- 
pointed from the state school library asso- 
ciation to work in close cooperation with 
the state school library supervisor to plan 
both provisional measures as well as any 
final structure. In this way, the provisional 
marking of regions, the provisional centers 
for centralization of technical processes, 
and similar related activities, would merge 
logically into the formalized structure at 
the time when it could be officially 
adopted by the state. 


(5) The librarians in the regions would 
meet regularly to discuss, to plan, and to 
implement matters the same as or similar 
to those mentioned in the first part of 
this paper. Here again close contacts 
would be made with the state school 
library supervisory office. 

The collective action of librarians in 
strong regional groups and strong state 
groups will certainly take hold, and on it 
rests the future of our profession. Profes- 
sionally, school librarians are lonely people. 
They may be the best friend of every teacher 
in the school, but usually they are the only 
school librarian in the school and despite the 
interest in the library that the teachers have, 
the school librarian does not have anyone to 
whom he can talk about many professional 
school library matters. 

By meeting regularly with other school 
librarians in the immediate vicinity, oppor- 
tunities occur for a mutual discussion of 
problems, and for the planning for methods 
to be tried to achieve what is essential. 
Courage and wisdom, strength and insight 
come from such deliberation, and ultimately, 
even if so very painfully slowly, they result 
in the advancement of the school library 
program. 


IV. 


And now we come to the most impor- 
tant aspect of all: Why should individual 
school librarians organize for group activity? 
One answer, of course, if I am to refer to 
the title of this paper, is that it will remove 
the librarian’s backache, after giving her 
considerably more backache for an interim 
period. Librarians are tired because they have 
to do too much; they have to work with too 
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many people, they have to do too many 
different kinds of things. Sufficient staff 
would provide one answer; to this should 
be added that removal of activities that really 
fall without the province of the school 
library profession—those connected with the 
technical processes. In order to get these 
things, however, we have to prove very 
definitely the true educational function of 
the school library, and we have to examine 
very critically what we are going to say are 
those educational functions. With a clear 
understanding of what a vitalized school 
library consists of and with a clear formula- 
tion of themachinery needed for those things, 
and above all, with a strong group action, 
we may make an actuality of the vision. I 
have stated that librarians in schools will 
have to work much harder over and above 
their daily jobs in order to achieve these 
things, not only for themselves but also for 
the librarians, not yet appointed, in schools 
without library service in their regions. 
There is no question in my mind but that 
librarians will do this; for, though they may 
have backaches, they have also backbones. 


Eventually removing the backache from 
the librarian is one result, but relatively 
not a very important one; it is unimportant 
in comparison with the real objective that 
always shapes the activities and efforts of 
school librarians—serving students and 
teachers. And at this point, we move from 
the tired back to the winged soul. Winged 
souls should not be considered as something 
to be obtained in this future we are talking 
about, for school librarians have them now. 
They come from the good and vastly im- 
portant work done with boys and girls, 
with young men and young women, with 
teachers and parents. It is toward extending 
the scope and improving the nature of 
library service to youth and to teachers that 
we consistently direct our efforts; by the 


achievement of the measures that we have 
been talking about here, we know that we 
can realize in a greater degree the kind of 
library program that we wish to have. We 
want to get a really functional school library. 
To work individually with more children 
and young people. To do more intensive 
individual reading guidance than we now 
have time for. To be the true social labora- 
tory that the library in the school could be 
as the only counterpart of a social institu- 
tion within the school. To participate 
actively in curriculum planning. To give 
more services to teachers. To help expand 
the knowledge and understanding that come 
to children and young people through read- 
ing, seeing, and listening to good materials 
of all kinds and come from skillful guid- 
ance in the use of these materials. To 
participate directly in helping children and 
young people to achieve those develop- 
mental values that they must have if they are 
to be the citizens of the kind of world that 
we now so desperately want. 

It is no glittering generality that I now 
thrust upon you, in conclusion. The school 
librarian, next to the parent, can be the 
most single important person in the growing 
up process of youth. Yes, even more than the 
individual teacher. If school librarians have 
wings on their souls today, as indeed they 
do have, how mightily they will grow when 
once the opportunities come to put in the 
true school library program. Hard work 
will bring these opportunities about, the 
work of school librarians pulling together. 
Some states have advanced further than 
other states in the development of a school 
library program and the school librarians 
show collectively greater evidence of 
strength, vitality, and vision in furthering 
the school library idea. To these states we 
turn for leadership. Minnesota is one of 
them. 














The Development of Public School Libraries 
in Minnesota 1861-1938 


MarcareT Briccs* 


Library Department Head 
Hibbing Public Schools, Hibbing, Minn. 


As a part of the educational system of 
Minnesota, school libraries have had a defi- 
nite place in its history and development, 
and their growth (or lack of it) has fre- 
quently paralleled that of the schools. 

Minnesota was admitted to the union as 
a state in 1858, and provision was made at 
once for a state system of public schools. 
The office of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction was created by the legislature and 
Mr. Edward D. Neill assumed office in 1860. 
Although no school libraries had been 
started yet, the need for them was recog- 
nized by the Superintendent, and his first 
report made in 1861, contained a specific 
recommendation to that effect. It is because 
the legislature acted promptly that permis- 
sion for the establishment of school libraries 
and allowance for local tax levies for their 
support were given that same year. Laws 
passed since that time have been generally 
permissive and have left the chief responsi- 
bility for establishment, maintenance, and 


control with the local school district, 
although certain state regulations have been 
imposed. 


The first county superintendents of the 
state also recognized the need for books and 
libraries and were instrumental in collecting 
books. Teachers contributed one or two 
dollars annually for the purchase of books 
to be shelved in the office of the county 
superintendent and then drawn out by the 
teachers. Continuous requests in the reports 
of county superintendents had their in- 
fluence in securing librarians, for in 1873 
a law was passed permitting a board of 
trustees in a school district to appoint a 
librarian and to make rules for a library, 
but there was no provision requiring a 
school district to provide for either of them. 
Ten years later the state appropriated money 
for the purchase of a Webster’s unabridged 
Dictionary for every school. 

The schoolmen of the state, realizing that 
school libraries were greatly in need of 


financial assistance in getting established, 
made continued requests to the legislature. 
It was the legislature of 1887 that passed 
the first state aid law for school libraries, 
providing an annual appropriation of 
$10,000. At the same time the legislature 
created the Public School Library Commis- 
sion, whose duty it was to prepare a list of 
books from which school officials could 
select the titles on which the state would 
give financial aid. The district paid half the 
cost of the books and the state paid the other 
half, provided that the cost to the state 
the first year should not exceed $20, the 
second year $10, and succeeding years $5. 
Under this law, school libraries that had 
come into existence by 1900, had a total of 
300,000 volumes. 

The law for appropriations was amended 
several times, until the 1935 law provided 
state library aid on the basis of fifty cents 
for each dollar spent for every pupil in 
average daily attendance for the first 500 
pupils, and twenty-five cents for each addi- 
tional pupil. Sufficient money was not 
always available to pay state aids in full, and 
consequently funds have been prorated since 
1913. Support of school libraries, then has 
come from two main sources, school district 
funds and state library aid. It is interesting 
to note that until 1913, all books had to be 
purchased from a single contractor, but after 
that date they could be ordered from any 
bookseller. 

Book ists 

Two of the most important steps in the 
establishment of school libraries were the 
provision for state aid and the creation of 
the Public School Library Commission in 
1887. However, the members of this Com- 
mission, consisting of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and the presidents of 
normal schools, were not librarians. In fact, 
no central library agency existed in the state 
until the Public Library Commission was 
created by the legislature in 1889, and it 


*Material for this paper, has been taken from the Development of Public School Libraries in Minnesota, 1861-1938, 


a Master’s paper written at the University of Chicago. 
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was from this Commission that the present 
Library Division of the State Department 
of Education developed. Although the Com- 
mission’s chief duties were concerned with 
the establisment and organization of public 
and traveling libraries, it also gave all help 
possible to struggling school libraries. One 
of its first noteworthy contributions to 
schools came in connection with the state 
lists of books prepared by the Public School 
Library Commission. The men who were 
striving to do this job were almost ex- 
clusively dependent on the recommendations 
of publishing houses, and the lists which 
became long and cumbersome, brought com- 
plaints about the many difficult and adult 
books totally unsuited to school libraries. 
It was in 1909 that Mr. C. G. Schultz, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, con- 
sulted Clara Baldwin, of the Public Library 
Commission, and accepted her offer to help 
with a new list. Martha Wilson, at that 
time librarian for the Traveling Libraries, 
was given the responsibility, and the first 
Minnesota School Library List came into 
existence. This publication was continued 
until 1937, at which time several changes 
were made in recommended booklists. The 
H. W. Wilson publications Standard Cata- 
log for High School Libraries and Children’s 
Catalog were adopted as approved lists of 
basic books, The American Library Asso- 
ciation “Booklist” Books for Children and 
Books for Young People and a monthly 
list prepared by the school library super- 
visor contained recommended books of 
recent date. For the rural schools, “soo 
Books for Children” was adopted as a basic 
list in 1938. 


APPOINTMENT OF SUPERVISOR 


In rg11 the legislature created the office 
of Supervisor of School Libraries, in the 
Department of Public Instruction, and ap- 
pointed Martha Wilson to the position. 
While the Supervisor had no direct author- 
ity over libraries in the schools, her duties 
were many and included the preparation 
of library guides and lists of books, im- 
provements in school library standards, help 
in the organization of libraries, book selec- 
tion, and the correlation of public and 
school library responsibilities. In 1915 the 
State High School Board ruled that every 
school should have a working library of 500 
books selected from state lists, that addi- 


tional state aid was to be given, that the 
services of a librarian must be provided in 
high school libraries, and that the person 
employed in the library must have some pro- 
fessional training. These school libraries 
had been under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and had been 
built with state support, but until 1920 there 
was not much state direction given to them 
in comparison with other phases of educa- 
tion. 


Lisrary Division 


In 1919, when the legislature created the 
State Board of Education and established a 
State Department of Education under this 
board, the Public Library Commission con- 
tinued its work as the Library Division, 
one of the seven divisions to be organized 
in this Department. Clara Baldwin was 
made Director of the Division and Harriet 
A. Wood was appointed Supervisor of 
School Libraries and Field Organizer. The 
Library Division shared in the budget of 
the State Department of Education and 
received the same support and encourage- 
ment as any other division in the educational 
system of the state. Those in charge of 
Division were entitled to attend meetings 
of the State Board of Education, to sit in on 
conferences of the Department, and to share 
in determining educational policies of the 
state. The work of the Library Division 
fell into three parts: (1) advisory and in- 
structional work with public libraries, (2) 
operation of traveling libraries and reference 
service, and (3) supervision and aid of 
public school libraries, which had always 
been under the Department of Public In- 
struction. Up to the present time, there have 
been three supervisors of school libraries: 
Martha Wilson, 1911-1918, Harriet Wood, 
1919-1936, and Ruth Ersted from 1936 to 
the present. The Supervisor now has general 
supervision of all public school library work 
in the state. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


In 1915, when the State High School 
Board ruled that library service must be 
provided in each high school by a person 
with some professional training, there were 
only three library school graduates work- 
ing in school libraries in the state, two in 
Minneapolis and one in Rochester. William 
Watts Folwell had offered to give a series 
of talks on libraries to students in 1885, but 
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the first courses in library training had been 
given under the direction of the Public 
Library Commission in 1900. They were 
given at the University of Minnesota during 
the summer, but carried no university credit. 
The courses were aimed at the needs of the 
librarian in the small public library, and 
were intended to present “essentials” only. 
One school librarian was enrolled. After 
1915, specific courses for school librarians 
were given because of the new state require- 
ment. 

This instruction was given every summer 
from 1900-1918 by members of the Public 
Library Commission, and in 1920 and 1921 
by the staff of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. In the summer of 1923, library 
courses with university credit were offered 
in the College of Education and the Col- 
lege of Science Literature and Arts at the 
University of Minnesota. Such university 
courses continued to be given each summer 
until the establishment of the Division of 
Library Instruction in 1928. A second library 
school was established in 1929 at the Col- 
lege of St. Catherine in St. Paul. 

School libraries made rapid strides after 
the State High School Board ruling in 1915. 
In 1920 a definite effort was made by the 
Minnesota Library Association and the 
Library Division for the certification of all 
librarians. By 1922 there were seventeen full 
time librarians in the state, and most of the 
smaller schools employed teacher-librarians, 
a plan which proved successful if a reason- 
able adjustment of teaching schedule was 
made to provide time for library work. After 
several years of work, the law which pro- 
vided for the certification of school librarians 
was passed in 1925 and remained in force 
until 1929, at which time the Legislature 
passed a new teachers’ certification law and 
failed to include school librarians. From 
1929 to 1935, there was no certification for 
school librarians, but in 1935 another bill 
was presented to the legislature and passed. 
Thus school librarians again had the same 
standing as teachers and were also eligible 
to the teachers’ retirement fund. By 1938, 
there were 105 full time librarians who held 
certificates and 210: qualified teacher-librar- 
ians in the state. 

In school libraries, as in other departments 
of the school, when state aid has been given, 
the state made rules and set up standards. 
These directions were very definite in the 


case of book selection, but more in the 
nature of suggestions in matters pertaining 
to equipment and the library room. Local 
conditions were always considered and con- 
sequently there was great variation in school 
libraries. Some were particularly well 
equipped, as those of the Iron Range, where 
most of the schools had full-time librarians. 

In some of the smaller communities, 
where separate school libraries could not be 
established, contracts were made with the 
public library for service to the schools. A 
law in 1913 permitted such combinations, 
and then left to the local school board and 
library board the drawing up of the con- 
tracts to suit their own situation. Conse- 
quently, there have been considerable dif- 
ferences in the combinations. In some cases, 
the school library books have been turned 
over to the public library, and in others 
the school library has also served the town. 


Liprary INSTRUCTION 

As soon as school libraries were estab- 
lished, and librarians with some training 
were employed, it became desirable to plan 
for the instruction of students in the use of 
books and libraries. A small beginning was 
made in systematic instruction of high 
school pupils in 1914 in St. Paul. However, 
it was 1919 before instruction to pupils was 
given generally throughout the state. “A 
Library Course of Study for Elementary 
Schools” by Harriet A. Wood was outlined 
in the December 1920 Library Notes and 
News. The English syllabus issued by the 
Department of Education during the bien- 
nium 1921 and 1922 contained library les- 
sons for high schools and from that time 
teaching the use of books and libraries had 
been included in the curriculum for high 
schools. The 1921-22 Minnesota course of 
study provided for fifteen class periods of 
library instruction, with no separate credit, 
but with credit included in the regular 
English course. By 1925, the curriculum for 
elementary grades from one to eight also 
provided for library lessons. 1929-30, a total 
of 5,281 hours of such instruction was re- 
ported for the state as a whole. In 1928 about 
21 per cent of the schools did not report 
instruction of library materials, but some 
reports may have been omitted the amount 
taught if the English teacher had full respon- 
sibility for the teaching. 

Throughout the development of school 
libraries, most of the emphasis has been 
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placed on high school libraries. In all but 
the largest schools however, the school li- 
brary serves the elementary school to some 
extent, since it is usually in the same build- 


ing with the high school. In the cities and 
a few of the larger towns, the public library 
has furnished most of the library service to 
the elementary schools. 


MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


School librarians of Minnesota held their 
fall convention at the same time as that of 
the Minnesota Education Association, Octo- 
ber 28 and 29, in St. Paul. 

The speaker at the Thursday luncheon in 
the Women’s City Club was Miss Frances 
Henne, Associate Dean of the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago. She 
urged school librarians to work toward bet- 
ter professional service through strong re- 
gional (district) organization. 

St. Joseph’s Academy was the most pleas- 
ant headquarters for Friday’s sessions. In 
the morning Miss Henne’s talk on “Library 
Instruction” was followed by audience dis- 
cussion and Mr. Robert Brown, of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, spoke on 
“The Audio-Visual Program in the School 
Library.” The luncheon speaker was Mrs. 
Anne C. Boardman whose talk on “Books by 
Minnesota Authors and with a Minnesota 


Locale,” stressed the school librarian’s need 
for an awareness of the Minnesota Centen- 
nial. 

The library of St. Joseph’s Academy was 
open from 9:00 to 4:00 on Friday with ex- 
hibits and demonstrations on mending and 
the rebinding of books, the simplification 
of library processes, the vertical file, audio- 
visual materials, publicity materials, and 
books about Minnesota and by Minnesota 
authors. 

At the business meeting, the new consti- 
tution was adopted, future plans were dis- 
cussed, and new officers elected for 1948-50. 
They are: President—Blanche Thompson, 
Jefferson Junior High School, Minneapolis; 
Vice-president—Carol Eastwold, Albert Lea 
Junior High School; Secretary—Glacia Cole, 
Northrop Collegiate School, Minneapolis; 
Treasurer—Gladys Larson, Princeton High 
School. 


SUMMER RECREATION PROGRAMS 


Many Minnesota schools and communities 
are conducting recreational programs during 
the summer months, but in only a few of 
them has the library, either school or public, 
begun to assume some responsibility. All 
boys and girls are not enthusiastic about 
physical activities, and even when they are, 
a balanced program for them should in- 
clude the opportunity to read and to use 
libraries. 

Here are two brief descriptions of suc- 
cessful programs conducted last summer 
by enterprising school librarians, Elizabeth 
Cauley at West St. Paul and Inez Thorsen 
at Monticello. We welcome descriptions of 
similar programs. 

As part of the summer recreational pro- 
gram in West St. Paul, the school library was 
open to the children one afternoon each 
week. The regular librarian was in charge, 
and her salary and other expenses incurred 
were paid by the Board of Education. 

The response to the library program ex- 
ceeded all expectations, and many children 
spent hot summer afternoons enjoying maga- 


zines and other facilities of the library. Nor 
did interest lag as the summer wore on, for 
the circulation was greater in August than 
in June. It was evident too that many parents 
were seeing the school library as a com- 
munity asset, and not just as another room 
in the school building. 

It is hoped that this activity may be con- 
tinued next year with a motivated reading 
program, a story-telling hour, and other 
features which would add to summer en- 
joyment of the library. 

The library played an important role in 
the Summer Recreation Program at Monti- 
cello. On Monday evening and Wednesday 
afternoons the library was open for general 
use, although most of the patrons were of 
school age. The Art and Crafts Club, an 
organized group of young people, met in 
the library each Monday in order to make 
use of its resources in planning their pro- 
jects. However, the plan producing the most 
enthusiasm was the session held for the 
children, ages 4 to 7, each Wednesday and 
Friday morning. A part of this time was 
always devoted to a story hour. 





School Library Statistics 


By 


Rut Erstep 
State Supervisor of School Libraries 


The effective school library of today is a 
service agency operating a materials center. 
Its primary purposes are to aid the school 
in attaining its educational objectives, to 
contribute to each child’s maximal develop- 
ment as a person and as an effective member 
of a group, and to foster a love of reading 
and an appreciation of libraries. The school 
library “can be fully effective only as 
teachers and pupils come to know its re- 
sources and to use its services, and as ad- 
ministrators are willing to provide 
adequate support for such service.”’* 


How do the school libraries in Minnesota 
measure up to state and national standards? 
What are their strengths and how can we 
be assured of maintaining them? What 
are their weaknesses and what steps are 
necessary for overcoming them? Have Min- 
nesota school libraries made any progress in 
the last decade? Do we need to examine 
new patterns of service? These are but a few 
of the questions for which we are seeking 
the answers. 


No claim is made that a statistical analysis 
alone will provide complete answers to any 
of these queries, since figures are quite 
incapable of revealing the spirit of the li- 
brarian, the eagerness of boys and girls 
and their teachers to use books, or the wise 
and generous leadership of school adminis- 
trators. Yet some quantitative measurements 
are not only valid but obligatory. The school 
with an enrolment of 350 that allows its 
librarian one period a day for library work 
and spends 20 cents or 30 cents per pupil 
a year for library books has a poor school 
library. Such intangibles as spirit, eagerness, 
and leadership cannot operate in a vacuum. 


The figures used at this time are those 
supplied by the school libraries of the state’s 
graded and secondary schools in their annual 
reports for 1947-48. No rural school library 
service is included. Not all of the figures 
are accurate, nor are they complete, but 
the incidence of error is undoubtedly no 
greater than the average for similar reports. 
The schools have been divided into six 


groups in accordance with the groupings 
used in the Minnesota school library stand- 
ards of 1945. These standards, which are 
available to schools in mimeograph form, 
are not reprinted here although many of 
them will be referred to in this summary. 


PERSONNEL 


10g school librarians in Minnesota are 
graduates of accredited library schools (in 
addition to three supervisors); 184 teacher- 
librarians have some professional training; 
and 268 teacher-librarians are wholly with- 
out special training in the field of librarian- 
ship. 

This is not a report calling for any en- 
thusiastic acclaim. The statistics for 1937-38 
list 97 trained school librarians and at least 
250 teacher-librarians with an endorsement 
(nine quarter hours), or more. But if the 
minimum standards of the state were met, 
there would be over 200 teacher-librarians 
holding endorsements, about 80 having 
minors in library science, and approximately 
300 having library science degrees. If the 
minimum national standards of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians were 
met, (one trained librarian for each 500 
pupils, plus clerical help), the total number 
of library school graduates would be around 
700. These standards also state that schools 
seeking superior school library service need 
to plan on the basis of one librarian for 
each 200 pupils. If this figure seems un- 
accountably high, it should be remembered 
that the school librarian is a teacher with 
just as much responsibility for the individual 
child as any subject teacher, and yet we do 
not expect most of them to care for even 
200 pupils. 

While there is no educational justification 
for the librarian in the small school having 
less professional training than the one serv- 
ing in a large library, there is little likelihood 
of reaching this goal without providing for 
some intermediate steps. There are two 
major problems in this area. Library schools, 
teacher-training agencies, school administra- 
tors and school library leaders need to plan 


*Manual for Graded Elementary and Secondary Schools, Minnesota State Department of Education, 1945. 
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together to provide for an over-all library 
training program which will effectively 
answer present day needs. This will include 
not only training for school and teacher- 
librarians, but specific training for all 
teachers in the use of books and libraries, 
and training to help the school administrator 
meet his responsibilities for good library 
service. 

The second problem deals with the im- 
possibility of establishing adequate library 
service in small independent units. Un- 
doubtedly the present school reorganization 
plan will have some bearing here, but 
county, district or regional units for some 
types of school library service need to be 
thoroughly investigated, also. Regional 
supervisors with staffs of clerical workers 
could save time and do a better job of order- 
ing, processing, and cataloging materials, 
than any partly trained teacher-librarian. In 
Minnesota schools with an enrolment of less 
than 200, the average amount of time alloted 
to library work is less than one period a day; 
in schools with an enrolment of 200 to 399, 
the average amount is less than two periods; 
in schools with an enrolment of 400 to 599, 
the average time spent amounts to less than 
two and a half periods per day; and even 
in schools with enrolments of 600 to 999 
the number of periods is less than four a day. 
Schools having from 1000 to 1499 pupils have 
twenty-three school and teacher-librarians, 
each with responsibility for more than a 
thousand youngsters. One librarian in the 
group has only half a day in the library, 
while seven more have less than the full 
day. In the largest schools, the ratio of 
librarians to pupils is even lower. On a 
numerical basis only, each librarian serves 
1594 pupils. Actual service to junior and 
senior high school boys and girls is better 
than this would indicate, and conversely, 
the service to elementary school children is 
worse, because many elementary schools in 
the cities and a few in large school systems 
depend entirely for their service (frequently 
book service only) on high school or public 
librarians. To increase the time allowance 
for school library work and to provide central 
offices for the performance of clerical and 
technical tasks are absolute necessities for 
the development of better library service in 
Minnesota. 


EXPENDITURES 
Book expenditures per pupil, which 
should not be less than $1.00, range from o 
to $2.54. The average expenditure per pupil 
for schools of various sizes is as follows: 


Average Expendi- 


School Enrolment ture Per Pupil 


Less than 200 84¢ 
200 - 399 75¢ 
qo - 399 71¢ 
600 - 999 67¢ 
1000 - 1499 70¢ 
1500 & over 85¢ 


The total amount spent for books, exclu- 
sive of dictionaries, encyclopedias, news- 
papers, magazines and pamphlets is $189,- 
023.10, but the amount spent for these other 
items is $70,576.86, making a total of $259,- 
599.90. These figures do not include binding 
costs, unless those have been included with 
other costs but not so marked. 131 schools 
met minimum book expenditure standards, 
leaving 407 which did not, 107 of which 
spent less than 50 cents per pupil. 


MarTERIALS 

The total number of volumes in Minne- 
sota school libraries is 2,180,072. A surpris- 
ing number of schools meet such standards 
as five books per pupil in schools with an 
enrolment over 1000, and ten books per 
pupil in schools of 200. Unfortunately too 
many librarians, teachers, and school ad- 
ministrators do not fully understand that the 
discarding of useless books is just as im- 
portant as the purchase of new ones, and in 
consequence these figures are some of the 
most unreliable that we have in terms of the 
actual usefulness of the book collection. It 
is also true, however, that there are few 
schools in the state without a pretty fair 
nucleus of attractive books, and that the re- 
moval of the older materials would help to 
make the newer ones more easily seen and 
more widely read. 


Loox1inc BacKWARD AND FoRWARD 


There is no experience quite like that of 
reading the reports of many years ago to 
convince one of the amount of time it takes 
to make progress. In 1904, a Mr. J. E. Gran- 
rud of Minneapolis, wrote to Cyrus North- 
rup, who was a member of the State High 
School Board, as well as president of the 
University of Minnesota. He presented a 
plea that the state require a higher expendi- 
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ture per pupil from the schools for the 
teaching of Latin: The subject in question 
is immaterial, but many of his arguments 
could be used verbatim today. And is it not 
interesting that he believed physics and 
history were no longer taught from text 
books alone? I suspect there are many school 
librarians today who are not entirely con- 
vinced. 

An excerpt from Mr. Granrud’s letter fol- 
lows: “Now, it may be argued that Latin 
does not mean more than $6.25 a year. To 
be sure, the subject can be taught by means 
of the ordinary textbooks alone, just as 
physics or history was taught in many 
schools fifty years ago. But this method is 
monotonous, uninteresting and ineffective. 
In order to secure some variety, to awaken 
interest, and to add an element of culture 
to constant grammatical drill, a considerable 
number of books for collateral reading, of 





Shall We Let Them Read Current Adulé Boshs? — 


Reprinted from the Outlook Tower by Margaret C. Scoggin, 
Hornbook, July-August, 1948, and published by permission of the 
author and the magazine editor. 


“Perennially the question comes from worried parents, “When are boys and 


reference works, wall maps, charts, and pic- 
tures are indispensable. Many of these books 
would be used only by the teachers, but 
would benefit the students indirectly.” 

What could someone say of today’s school 
library service in Minnesota, if he were to 
look back on us from 1992? He would have 
to admit, as we do, that progress has been 
slow, but progress there is. Much of it is not 
dramatic or startling and assuredly not the 
kind to be found in a statistical report, but 
our Minnesota school libraries are filled with 
hundreds of encouraging examples of in- 
dividual reading guidance, careful book 
selection, and inviting publicity. 

We know there is much to be done, but 
there is every reason to believe that school 
administrators and librarians will work hard 
to give the youngsters of Minnesota the kind 
of libraries they shoull have and the kind 
that school programs need. 











girls old enough to read adult novels?’ How simple it would be if there were 
an exact answer: ‘When a boy or girl is fourteen.’ Unfortunately, there is no 
such answer. Young people are ‘ready’ to read adult books just as soon as their 
concern with themselves and the world about them leads them to seek in books, 
as in life, answers to their questions, problems, new interests and reactions. The 
age for each cannot be foreseen. Wise adults read along with young people and 
discuss books with them. 


“Adults often try to ‘protect’ boys and girls from books. There is absolutely 
no way of ‘protecting’ young people from books, or from life, except through the 
development in the young people themselves of tough moral fiber and strong 
critical judgment. Life itself is birth, death, cruelty, passion, love, mercy, tender- 
ness. Young people will inevitably meet good and bad, bitter and sweet in life 
and in books. Only as they are helped through contact with the truly great in 
books and ideas can they assess books, experiences and people at their real worth. 
The cure for ‘unsound’ books is not just their removal from a shelf but guidance 
and development of individual readers.” 
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Library Book LIBRARIAN 
Number| Number Expenditure 
Number} Number} Number} Number of of ba ir? 
NAME OF SCHOOL of o! o! of Volumes} Volumes Training 
Teachers} Pupils |Buildings} Volumes} Added Per Per Hours 
1947-48 | Pupil Total Pupil Per 
Cost Cost Day | Major | Partial | None 

on 9 deaiaed 9 162 1 2,082 91 12 147.00 .90 2 EE x 
pS rer 7 193 1 1,817 113 9 125-62 65 _ 2 SEP. Peres x 
Ds an ao.69.% 10 167 1 1,839 96 11 154.30 92 cS ae eee x 
ROC er Te 7 152 1 1,779 61 11 282.00 1.85 i eee Se eee x 
ey 7 136 1 2,001 59 14 136.84 1.00 SD Pee Seas x 
Beaver Creek........ 7 141 1 1,816 65 12 110.00 .78 Se) Rea x 
ar 9 185 1 2,512 137 13 | 235.00 1.26 - See Se x 
Bingham Lake....... 7 110 1 1,285 10 11 21.32 20 eh S| See x 
|} eee 7 142 1 1,543 44 10 87.77 61 “2 eee: Te x 

| Sa Sa 8 176 1 2,269 48 12 135.45 7 es x 
0 Sa 8 198 1 1,986 21 10 50.00 25 ee eens LAE By x 
Centerville.......... 7 160 1 2,768 100 17 160.00 1.00 2 ee verre x 
eS Ore 8 182 1 1,745 61 9 85.37 47 fer 2 
Clear Lake.......... 6 152 1 1,813 43 11 29.40 19 a See Spee ee x 
rere 6 112 1 2,075 53 18 97.48 87 a SN mee, x 
| ae RETA 9 180 1 2,244 122 12 | 213.00 1.18 eRe ae x 
SS ae oe 7 170 1 2,159 90 12 54.26 32 S| ee. Saree x 
| SSS 9 172 1 1,697 104 9 | 213.14 1.24 ft ees x 
Ellsworth............ 8 184 1 1,724 86 9 100.00 54 _ eee x 
ee OCP Oe 10 135 1 3,095 106 22 180.86 1.34 | Fe ee ae. Seer 
Finlayson........... 8 175 1 2,102 86 | 12 157.22 80 a! See) Ree x 
eee 8 196 1 1,587 102 | 8 179.21 91 ee, ee x 
Good Thunder. ...... } 9 161 1 | 1,547 78 | 9 | 168.29] 1.04 th ee COs 
Goodridge........... 8 189 1 1,993 96 | 10 157 .62 83 a, See ee meee 
Graceville........... 10 185 1 2,884 105 15 168.89 91 i a eee x 
Grey Eagle.......... 9 193 1 1,685 83 8 94.12 49 Se St ee 
Hanley Falls......... 8 148 1 1,927 44 13 139.72 95 i eee a, Sees 
ghee 7 136 1 1,163 25 8 50.00 37 a ree eer x 
a ee 7 140 1 2,452 68 17 99.70 | 71 2 aan errr x 
ene 8 185 1 1,173 90 6 | 175.80 95 , 2 Be oe x 
De re 8 148 1 1,448 0 10 0 0 a, ee eS x 
ere 5 153 1 1,877 105 12 135.79 89 _ ae Se Set x 
BE el es oole a 8 143 1 2,498 145 17 128.61 90 _ 3 Se Tee: x 
Meemedy............ 8 180 1 2,146 82 11 215.00 1.19 SS eae x 
Kensington.......... 7 167 1 1,680 120 10 102.59 61 oo enw Serer x 
La Crescent........ | 5 170 1 1,674 61 10 84.35 49 _ a RRA See x 
Lake Wilson........ sS 151 1 1,584 | 168 10 98.72 65 See eee x 
| CEE ee 9 195 1 1,686 28 8 38.76 20 _ ie BESO Sree x 
Lester Prairie........ | 8 148 1 1,436 147 9 | 162.01 1.09 pee ae x 
Magnolia............] 8 163 1 2,118 116 12 113.53 69 eS ee See x 
Mantorville......... Q 183 1 1,872 153 10 115.63 63 et SP. eee x 
Meadowlands........ s 141 1 4,048 53 28 80.34 57 RE. eee x 
Middle River........ 6 152 1 934 201 6 | 285.43 1.87 i Saree Aare x 
_ | PA rere 5 185 1 1,705 133 9 205.32 1.21 PEE RECS: x 
(| eer 10 193 1 2,368 122 12 178.54 92 2 , ee x 
es Saas alacant 8 155 1 1,609 101 10 171.35 1.10 SS RE Ser x 
Re ecckarecse ssi 7 146 1 3,565 67 24 85.59 58 aT So neccatadehs x 
CN on a eaala swe 9 165 1 2,356 14 140.00 84 a Re SOR x 
i eer 9 168 1 2,146 150 12 | 205.15 | 1.22 BT ccawccineanseats x 
St. —, SE 5 173 1 1,553 35 8 35.00 20 BRE See x 
St. Louis County 

pS eee 9 190 1 2,283 80 12 153 . 86 81 Oh ere: Secs x 

Mii tcntgancs 7 179 1 2,217 78 12 153.86 86 St ae “ Sarees 

Brookston......... 9 181 1 2,278 73 12 147.86 81 I Pee eee x 

Clover Valley...... 6 95 1 1,980 64 20 127.86 1.34 Se Sree © Wistenas 

. | SEA 6 119 1 2,108 71 17 147.86 1.24 BK caee 2 eer 
| ra 5 127 1 1,414 102 11 222.98 1.76 |» eee eee x 
Silver Lake.......... 6 140 1 2,551 80 18 111.54 80 i Tee: AR x 
Sioux Valley......... 9 178 1 2,066 38 11 125.50 70 a ae See x 
Strandquist.......... 7 189 1 1,528 83 8 175.58 93 a i, eer 
_ | 2 eee 8 159 1 1,314 7 8 87.66 55 i Ree et Sere 
Underwood.......... 8 189 1 2,000 175 10 136.28 72 Se Sees . Kadccos 
| aa: 7 186 1 2,673 172 14 151.71 81 eh eee Aaa x 
Wolverton........... 6 161 1 1,641 86 10 113.04 70 Se eet eee x 
Wood Lake.......... 11 190 1 1,770 20 9 200.00 1.05 ae Peer p 4 
WI 6 oct sccivcs 10 198 1 3,470 377 17 | 442.18 | 2.23 D Bo osnees “i eee 
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Library Book LIBRARIAN 
Number} Number} Expenditure 
Number} Number} Number} Number of of 
NAME OF SCHOOL] _ of ) of of Volumes} Volumes Training 
Teachers} Pupils |Buildings} Volumes} Added Per Per Hours 
1947-48 | Pupil Total | Pupil Per 
Cost Cost Day | Major | Partial | None 

BS so sinsniebeeeks 12 272 1 2,992 85 11 134.19 49 eee:  Srrave x 
pe 16 370 1 2,692 245 7 316.79 86 a ere Se rc 
| Re eee 9 217 1 1,877 121 8 294.30 1.35 Wade okwe Be iervsesd 
Alberta 10 236 1 1,281 85 5 253 . 28 1.07 SS eer e- S gece 
Alvarado............ 9 238 1 2,937 148 12 | 214.09 .90 Se x 
| RE ee 11 205 1 2,410 100 11 125.00 61 ae REE x 
ME ois Snbscnas 10 234 1 2,780 75 ll 126.00 54 B Upcnssex i eee 
Oe 14 296 1 2,692 280 9 461.33 1.59 eee a aa fOr 
_ SSS 10 327 1 ee ee 2 143.75 44 ee, eer x 
| ree ee 14 356 1 1,481 160 4 355.00 1.00 at eee a ee 
[ere 23 330 1 11,292 208 34 364.78 1.10 6 © 0.35555 ae 
error 14 368 1 2,980 99 8 200 .48 54 e Bisssatateecuce x 
| eer 10 246 1 2,269 204 9 264.42 1.07 R \Mcsrascna ie pee 
MRS osc ianicceae 14 294 2 4,087 107 13 176.09 .60 i RE Se x 
Mayo! 0a checked 15 375 1 3,912 156 10 165.69 44 DD Aeackcaeeocamee x 
Battle Lake.......... 12 343 1 2,401 127 7 186.11 .54 BY Beicecesn a ee 
eee 11 282 1 2,144 118 r { 100.78 36 DF - Bestaas i 
Beardsley........... 9 227 1 1,288 101 5 183.42 80 . eae a Rae 
MR 5 oic's.6.00550% 13 313 1 2,089 172 6 364.00 1.16 a Pees, Siren x 
Belle Plaine.......... 12 313 1 3,311 | 105 10 | 232.58 .74 ae ere BD Rescues 
Bellingham.......... 9 203 1 2,627 170 12 275.95 1.36 m besncwax i SE 
re 10 228 1 1,907 232 8 270.00 1.18 My: Bivckcscmentexce x 
| 14 343 1 3,860 255 ll 263.78 .76 a ore x 
Oo ae 9 227 1 2,722 139 11 90.24 .40 et FES See x 
Bare Island .......... 11 272 1 1,185 135 4 188.13 69 - i ee a te 
MI oho Goin 20 288 2 | 12,373 298 42 513.35 1.78 eee eee 
ae 10 | 2380 1 2,177 66 9 | 201.63 .87 i ae See x 
ee 9 221 1 2,186 93 9 147.82 67 eee eee x 
errr 11 | 256 1 2,3i1 230 9 292.91 1.14 ey Re Teer ee x 
aa 11 | 292 | 1 2,567 198 & 204.69 .70 ee Pe: x 
Browerville.......... 8 | 216 | cl 1,741 103 8 199.65 .92 me tiiceces eee 
Browns Valley....... 13 | 297 2 2,943 | 171 10 | 258.15 .87 e becsesccneseeas x 
Brownton........... i] | 204 1 2,668 | 194 13 201.00 .99 RR re es: x 
Buffalo Lake........ 14 | 369 1 2,776 | 113 7 | 168.85 46 2 ere ie Sree 

| a eer 23 | 396 1 10,537 | 72 26 340.07 .86  fosncwes St teccce 
Butterfield........... 10 | 259 1 2,233 201 8 212.47 81 tere Sees: x 
| Sess 12 278 1 2,506 138 9 218.41 .80 i. See SB adses 
Caledomis........... 17 352 1 2,257 160 6 241.81 .69 2 aa ree x 
a ee 9 259 1 2,032 96 7 105.18 .40 et SR x 
eee 13 322 1 1,331 102 4 162.73 50 D ticccun emoreau x 
SEE Ge co 5 ceasinw 11 292 1 1,345 148 4 310.00 1.06 i eee eee. x 
GR oc sck boca 17 380 1 2,921 141 7 237 .14 .62 ae Aree Ree x 
Chisago City......... 12 | 301 1 2,108 83 7 179.30 .60 ae eee Ge x 
ere 10 235 1 3,113 115 13 267 .50 1.14 B.cewaqaien«ouiee x 
ee 15 321 1 2,209 168 6 278.55 .87 ae ee SS Rise 
Claremont........... 10 281 1 1,090 20 3 35.00 |  Saeee Caee x 
<a eee 9 231 1 2,601 65 11 143.33 .62 . ah erent eee x 
Clearbrook.......... 10 277 1 2,549 49 9 84.19 31 i See ® Bes eee 
3 ae ee 10 269 1 2,215 120 8 251.00 .93 a See, een x 
| re 11 241 1 2,308 85 9 175.00 an i eee ee x 
PONE 6) oo oboe ae 10 238 1 1,723 102 7 233.14 .99 De Ri sint awe x 
Ee 13 338 1 2,174 85 6 150.00 44 es Se > x 
Coon Rapids......... 10 356 1 1,499 123 4 186.34 .52 Se SEARS eee x 
Cottonwood......... 12 274 1 2,669 80 9 167.27 .61 a See ae ee eee 
ee 11 316 1 2,644 154 8 192.87 61 SOc was eae 
MIS. Ga .5:5-68 oan 11 288 1 1,731 170 6 296 .96 1.03 a NE oem ae x 
BE 56.00.4084 0.0:4 16 380 1 3,268 169 8 | 244.60 .64 ee Re Secs, x 
Deer Creek.......... 8 227 1 2,818 115 12 339.66 1.50 Se re Sree x 
| errr 13 272 1 1,927 131 7 182.39 .67 Me Essost he Pa 
Oe ere 13 281 i 3,265 86 11 195.20 69 2 ee Sore x 
NR 5 5c-s one 12 239 1 3,514 149 14 124.57 .52 a ror eee x 
Dodge Center........ 15 379 1 3,994 59 10 194.00 51 SS See x 
Eagle Bend.......... 12 319 1 1,414 127 4 127.00 40 ee Sete Ma x 
re 10 210 1 1,681 32 8 149.50 71 RE. Crap ete. x 
ES re 9 247 1 4,147 95 16 200.00 81 i eee here * x 
Eden Prairie*........ 11 223 1 2,352 71 10 117.21 .52 me ee a eee 
Eden Valley......... 8 247 1 1,500 66 6 93 .00 .37 a ae oer x 
Hdmertom.......cccecs 10 236 1 1,920 66 8 131.45 56 ie ere rer. x 
EE oo sate ented 9 227 1 2,372 100 10 135.00 59 © Bek. ah W Pacscak 
eS ere 13 296 1 3,233 160 10 362.65 1.22 i ee rere 
OS Se 13 316 1 2,506 112 4 237.91 75 et eee Se es 
eer 11 241 1 5,158 96 21 247 .68 1.02 S Bic ccacubtaosar x 
Evansville........... 12 305 1 2,381 142 7 | 323.54 1.06 aD A ek x 
. ee 11 228 1 2,337 97 10 | 275.65 1.20 ree x 
ee 15 310 1 2,641 249 8 | 304.57 .98 2 eee ae, re 
Mikes ica eraenes 8 293 1 1,862 187 6 291.81 1.00 a See eee x 
| eee 10 238 1 2,489 200 10 350.00 1.47 ae ee Pee x 
Franklin. ..... 10 204 1 2,427 31 11 133.56 65 BN. adeaee cence x 


*Henn. Co. School and Pub. Lib. 
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Library Book LIBRARIAN 
Number} Number Expenditure 
Number} Number} Number| Number of of 
NAME OF SCHOOL of of of of Volumes} Volumes) Training 
Teachers} Pupils |Buildings} Volumes} Added Per Per Hours 
1947-48 | Pupil Total Pupil Per : 
Cost Cost Day | Major | Partial | None 

ID. o6a esnsee 14 316 1 2,674 74 8 | 252.66 .80 _ yeeres a ee 
ad ae a 16 377 1 2,328 178 6 219.93 .58 i ae eee x 
Garden City......... 13 242 1 1,727 110 7 198.81 2 

J ee 8 280 1 1,663 109 6 178.91 0 
RE 15 255 1 6,115 355 23 237 .94 1 
EN ccacinnca kit 11 237 1 2,512 65 10 | 136.48 1 
ae 9 215 1 2,919 151 13 176.32 1 
REE 9 226 1 1,060 60 4 137.81 1 
a 8 269 1 3,066 82 ll 130.95 3 
Grand Meadow...... 12 295 1 2,062 141 6 | 225.68 2 
5a was aad 11 258 1 1,363 63 5 | 200.00 3 
Greenbush........... 11 344 1 2,813 186 8 | 367.17 3 
Grove City.......... 10 279 1 1,929 74 7 | 269.85 1 
Groveland........... 15 393 1 2,460 121 6 326.00 1 
Hackensack.......... 11 246 1 2,388 79 9 72.80 3 
eer 12 272 1 2,280 110 8 183 .40 2 
Ef ci caece se 11 243 a Ee Seer Here ee ere 
Harley Hopkins. ..... 11 332 1 2,098 137 6 300.00 5 
EEE 16 324 1 2,561 136 8 | 211.70 , 
DE hc ccscosnns 16 366 1 4,527 207 12 397.99 ‘ 
DS cc ncssauens 13 324 1 3,673 157 11 | 285.07 ‘ 
Henderson..........- 11 283 1 2,462 168 8 | 200.29 ‘ 
Hendricks..........- 11 217 1 4,248 162 19 | 325.84 P 
OS errr 8 214 1 970 98 4 174.38 ; 
ES EA 19 363 1 3,468 110 9 | 278.37 ; 
ree ll 348 1 3,412 69 9 245.89 ‘ 
Heron Lake........ 12 297 1 2,438 309 8 302.00 : 
Hill City 12 285 1 .2,792 82 9 62.92 : 
12 254 1 2,505 86 9 120.40 i 
Hitterdal 11 229 1 2,183 170 9 195.04 : 
Holdingford......... 13 356 1 1,413 60 3 | 222.30 d 
Hollandale........... s 226 1 2,011 52 8 54.02 i 
ON ES 16 316 1 3,223 119 10 207 .38 } 
Howard Lake........ 14 331 1 2,064 190 6 288 .57 ‘ 
a 10 240 1 1,709 105 7 280.73 1.17 i RS a Se 
i Bre 14 335 1 1,530 85 4 | 422.78 | 1.26 a Ne Bee x 
rer 15 392 1 2,988 175 7 | 311.91 81 i RES. eer x 
Janesville............ 14 287 1 1,492 108 5 | 200.00 .70 i ae aa eres 
| SRS eee 13 327 1 2,549 120 7 141.10 43 ee ere x 
ibs acchiwigeey 6 ll 260 1 2,508 144 9 288 .97 1.11 Soe a ee 
ccc ev adeswenis 13 314 1 2,849 308 9 | 376.04 1.20 2 eee BOR anak 
Moaviated. . ......s0sss 12 330 1 2,071 26 6 37.58 a a SR CEL x 
ee 18 367 1 3,007 297 8 400.00 1.09 _» Bee De esncaas 
DIES op nn cdaaes's 13 291 1 2,290 154 7 159.78 55 Se Ree, Sree x 
Kerkhoven.......... 13 276 1 3,396 139 12 | 265.86 96 eh RE. Se x 
RR Tere 11 278 1 1,200 100 4 200.00 72 ee ae Seer x 
IS oo scsco disia 6 oa 16 375 1 1,721 138 4 194.12 52 iS SY See x 
Lake Benton......... 10 224 1 2,434 91 10 182.00 81 2 ee ee : 
Lake Bronson........ 9 225 1 1,705 75 7 155.28 69 eh ee See x 
OS ae 12 273 1 2,433 92 9 195.29 71 2 ee eee x 
OO OOOO 17 388 1 1,384 149 3 222.97 57 PE ee x 
Lakewood..........-. 10 234 1 | School bjurned 
ee CETTE 11 287 1 2,113 148 7 | 385.00} 1.34 2 Re Set x 
Lanesboro........... 16 335 1 3,766 211 11 292.46 .87 eS ee ; ey rere 
BENE. 5 0.6-c:sic cess 16 367 1 2,641 132 7 225.85 61 
RE uaa k, Bius'anae 15 363 1 1,401 52 4 326.32 .80 
Lewiston. . 16 304 1 2,751 125 8 200 .00 .65 
Longville. . 9 213 1 1,812 32 8 52.08 .24 
| eee 9 207 1 2,687 56 13 96.09 46 

BE ge vad ae suche cee 9 252 1 2,092 161 8 197.72 .87 
MoGrath. .......000 10 242 1 1,415 31 6 .00 .20 
MelIntosh........... 16 332 1 3,017 175 8 | 352.37 1.06 
Re 16 339 1 1,800 73 5 | 136.33 40 
Maple Lake......... 12 297 1 2,044 134 7 | 239.07 80 
BROMO. ccsccsves 16 367 1 2,070 323 5 | 473.21 1.29 
Maths... cc cccees 10 236 1 2,042 44 8 60.32 25 
Serre 11 278 1 1,194 234 4 525.00 1.88 
ee eee 9 216 1 2,939 38 13 57.16 26 
Medford............ 13 321 1 4,177 117 13 | 405.36 | 1.26 
0 Se eee 16 392 1 2,537 344 6 | 363.16 92 
I dics gip:5cbfess.ae 10 268 1 2,939 239 10 | 250.01 93 
eee 9 278 1 1,190 49 4 | 220.09 79 
eae 11 307 1 2,958 102 9 | 413.01 1.35 
CS ree 13 317 1 y 31 42.47 13 
Minnesota Lake...... 9 227 1 1,552 67 7 «| 275.55! 1.21 
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Library Book LIBRARIAN 
Number| Number} Expenditure 
Number} Number} Number} Number of of 
NAME OF SCHOOL of of of of Volumes} Volumes Training 
Teachers} Pupils |Buildings} Volumes} Added Per Per Hours 
1947-48 | Pupil Total | Pupil Per 
Cost Cost Day | Major | Partial| None 
I 6 oi ccacavess 12 238 1 2,031 162 8 172.54 42 ie eres. ee ae x 
Morristown.......... 10 231 1 1,998 225 8 243 .49 1.05 2 BS ticiscsmbacheas 
EEA 14 356 1 2,436 117 6 | 236.56 66 See Ree x 
MES fesiae-nesase 12 296 1 2,360 120 7 196.58 66 eS Re Pee x 
(ere 9 222 1 2,041 50 9 108.75 48 a Serer Seceeere x 
| ae 10 237 1 2,161 53 9 108.44 46 2 es aa x 
New London......... 13 308 1 2,916 52 9 83 .32 .27 2 sapere S Be cuves 
Newfolden........... il 291 1 2,053 85 7 | 192.78 .66 Pe 2S x 
Northome........... 11 262 1 See Int/ernation/al Falls-|Unorgan|ized Terr|itory 
Norwood— 

Young America... . 16 363 1 3,108 82 8 | 110.00 .30 2 PES Pe 3 
ed a sian 15 381 1 2,075 76 5 101.99 .27 S Witsaaksesenge x 
GD. 6 5 c.cccneowe 10 212 1 1,618 87 8 189.66 .89 BA. csases & Bsvaak 

LSE 12 380 1 2,662 112 6 | 311.61 82 See eee x 
Parkers Prairie....... 15 389 1 5,384 169 13 248 .96 64 2 eae i pee 
Pemberton.......... 10 210 1 1,015 71 5 | 202.70 96 Mm, Gitaceas 2, Le 
Pequot Lakes........ 14 368 1 2,608 128 7 | 202.15 55 2 ae Pee x 
aE 9 229 1 2,479 150 10 80.93 85 Bic coawe a en ee 
OS eee 10 307 1 3,214 59 10 82.10 27 gs eee. ees x 
0 ee 11 282 1 1,896 101 6 220.48 1.08 2 eee ee x 
RORGGIOR. 2... 0000 12 244 1 1,312 173 5 | 264.10} 1.08 _ ee BRR (GaN x 
Bagmenal...... 0.562. 9 236 1 2,425 114 10 | 118.50 .50 a RS ere x 
| Ee 9 200 1 3,108 77 15 111.11 .56 et RES Sere x 
Serre 10 207 1 1,902 187 9 131.14 63 2. Ser Ey x 
OS eae 9 201 1 1,451 200 7 | 374.61 1.86 SS Sere. eye x 
Rosemount.......... 12 396 1 2,456 130 6 | 364.38 .92 SS Pee Sees x 
TE i cinesvst-insn'e 9 221 1 1,528 150 7 | 300.00; 1.36 et RY eee x 
Round Lake......... 9 235 1 1,549 140 6 | 234.03 -99 * Bens a eee 
ice. cgeasacs 9 239 1 2,401 123 10 145.47 .61 S Wisseanaaeasonan x 
ERS Se 12 283 1 2,543 98 8 | 244.86 87 yi occu cd nonsdin’ x 
Sacred Heart........ 12 289 1 1,422 128 4 271.96 94 i ee See x 
tee er ll 278 1 2,131 66 4 145.00 .52 a ae Oe x 
Gb PEOMOs. .........<... 12 356 1 2,749 155 7 | 264.44 .74 ie Aerts, AEs ° x 
St. Louis County 

err 9 204 1 2,364 71 11 147.86 72 - Bess ee eee 

Sere 11 242 1 2,389 91 9 187.86 .78 i See Oe x 

Embarrass. ........ 12 258 1 2,127 83 8 151.00 .59 je a ees x 

Homecroft......... 9 237 1 1,416 50 5 | 101.47 42 Te ee Eee ee: x 

_ Seni 11 292 1 2,207 81 7 | 167.86 .57 2 eae ar x 
I. in dessocus 10 217 1 2,371 86 10 185.00 85 ee ee x 
Sleepy Eye.......... 20 381 1 6,294 271 16 | 403.74 1.06 SS ree: a Bitsnasn 
ner 14 298 1 2,788 125 9 | 214.61 72 m € svasctimemese x 
SIE cise asa 13 311 1 3,330 184 11 | 291.86 94 NG PRLS, PETE. x 
See 9 203 1 1,730 78 8 | 116.25 .57 2 Ree tt Eee 
I os. bia tr wcurere 10 219 1 2,288 94 10 | 248.33 1.13 Ss aa O° Rictsasa 
Swanville............ 14 345 1 2,973 157 8 300.00 .87 Me Biwwaees  Biscstnn 
Taylors Falls 13 285 1 2,933 282 10 | 336.07 | 1.18 2 are ee x 
; 14 282 1 2,049 166 7 225.00 .80 CS RT rere x 
, ee 13 332 1 5,880 131 17 | 218.74 .66 a See ar x 
| are 12 263 1 2,663 125 10 | 214.36 82 1 Re Oa x 
Eee 16 355 1 5,453 140 15 | 236.49 .67 edged a eee 
OO” ar 12 339 1 1,398 179 4 | 252.90 15 eee ee x 
J). aaa 11 250 1 2,622 142 10 201.29 81 rr eee x 
WaeROGRO.... cccsccese 16 294 1 2,573 249 8 355. 86 1.21 Mm Betcaann i (ARR 
. eee 12 233 1 2,834 0 Pee eee 2 ee ere x 
0 eer 17 310 1 3,157 140 10 210.00 .68 eS ere eee x 
Waite Park.......... 11 285 1 2,096 220 7 | 119.03 .38 3 SSS WATE x 
oe 9 210 1 1,540 20 7 154.51 .74 De Scevinwale ae See 
Wanamingo.......... 10 212 1 955 153 4 | 246.69 1.16 eee Wis caeas 
Watertown.......... 15 342 1 3,818 119 11 288 .92 . 84 2 ee Siew nase 
WIN 6 se 6:05:6:0:6:6 10 234 1 3,380 137 14 38.62 | 1.45 Mm Cc adcnt E F. cicoes 
West Concord........ 13 258 1 2,251 167 8 | 201.43 .78 ie SPREE TT Rae x 
_ _. errr 12 347 1 2,823 95 8 123.43 .36 ee ey Aer x 
Willow River........ 13 356 1 2,439 82 6 | 328.47 .92 Se Re ae x 
Winthrop. ........... 18 351 1 2,474 125 7 | 236.50 67 Se eae es eas 
WR Sin bss vitieceee 10 287 1 2,207 166 7 | 376.63 1.31 oe RE ee x 
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400-599 
| | 
| | Library Book LIBRARIAN 
Number| Number Expenditure 
Number| Number| Number} Number of of a ee 
NAME OF SCHOOL of of 0! of Volumes} Volumes Training 
Teachers} Pupils [Buildings Volumes} Added BM — Fa Hours 
1947-48 upi ota pi Per 
| | Cost Cost Day | Major | Partial | None 
es | 
Annandale........... 24 533 1 3,661 166 | 6 | 629.14] 1.18 Sy) eee i ee 
Barnesville..........| 20 513 | 1 | 4,225 157 | 8 | 509.24 99 hy GR ee x 
Baudette............ |} 18 | 466 | 1 | 4175 | 184 | 9 | 550-72] 11g | 3 [022220 x 
Blackduck........... 19 | 550 | 1 | 2,230 | 100 | 4 | 328.10] .59 2 as a ae ae 
Blooming Prairie.....| 18 439 | 2 | 4306 | 91 | 10 | 194.31 44 “2 ees Te x 
Sati vce ines | 19 | 449 | 1 | 3201 | 152 | 7 | 224.93] .50 7 See eee x 
Cannon Falls... . | 23 | 546 | 1 | 2951 | 188 | 5 | 200.41] (53 BR MOR seeree x 
I 55 5503.53 | 20 483 | 2 | 2,203 | 355 | 4 | 426.84] .88 ee accor 
*Chatfield........... 23 586 | 1 | 7,927 | 246 | 13 | 259.30| .44 i Ee FS x 
Clarkfield........... l- # 506 | 1 | 2,833 | 214 | 5 | 332.79] .66 7 Ree ae Sere 
Cokato............. | 19 455 | 1 | 4,046 129 | 9 | 176 13 | 39 E Rae “i Stare 
MU... «<0 000002 | & 456 | 1 | 6895 | 427 | 15 | 451.72] .99 “2 ae ee, x 
Deephaven.......... | 19 | 505 1 | 3922 | 247 7 | 706 81 | 1.40 FE ae x 
Elbow Lake... 20 474 | 1 | 1,712 | 212 | 4 | 486.48 | 1.03 SB RR Vere x 
ee } 18 | 452 1 | 3541 | 170 | 7 | 317.16) .70 ee Ay Hee 
Floodwood..... sf 19 | 454 1 | 4,515 | 185 9 | 318.93) .70 SS See is eee 
kp cncss | 22 | 563 1 | 2600 | 150 | 4 | 352.95] (58 9 ome Pea x 
Gilbert. .... imine nae. e 30 | 527 3 | 6,196 | 300 | 12 | 517.62 | 98 > ee i Seer 
Grand Marais........| 19 | 467 1 | 2,648 | 67 | 5 | 133.56 | 29 2 eee eee 
Hallosk............ a1 | 463 | 1 | 3978 | 262 | 9 | 399.65] 86 Bee Feet x 
I Aacscennneses | 15 | 409 | 1 | 4,284 108 | 10 | 438.32} 83 | Rat tet 
Hieckley..........-- 22 | 526 | 2 | 3,027 277 | 6 | 342.12 | 8 3 oe . ee 
xx eaesesees 21 | 488 | 1 | 4452 | 76 | 9 | 283.27] .58 (ee Bee x 
Lake Crystal.........| 21 | 469 1 | 2,563 241 | 5 | 335.00]  .71 S| ae a Sere 
Lakefield..........-. | 22 | 469 | 1 | 3,781 | 131 8 | 170.00} .36 eRe Ss RE: 
Lamberton.......... 22 533 | 2 | 4,557 | 198 | 8 | 224.11 42 a ee reser x 
LeSueur............| 22 | 868 2 | 3507 | 179 | 6 471.29 | 184 iE pen me x 
Lindstrom-Center City 16 | 403 | 1 | 2,801 | 275 7 |, 239.48 | 59 Be, Ciagcce dee eons x 
SS See 18 | 518 | See Int/ernation|al Palls-| Unorgan|ized yy pees 
Long Prairie......... 24 | 585 | 2 | 3,602 | 385 | 6 | 482.56 | 8 7 eee Sy eee 
McGregor.......... | 16 419 | 1 | 2,676 | 114 6 | 159. a | 38 See ae ee x 
Madelia..........-.. 24 | 588 2 | 3,058 | 133 | 5 | 434.70| .74 5 ee “| ee 
Mahnomen.......... 25 | 583 | 1 2,866 152 | 4 | 457. 00| .78 ; S eee SS eee 
Melrose.........--+- 24 436 1 | 2,248 | 83 | 5 | 186.00 43 See 2 Sete 
Montgomery........ 17 414 1 | 2,998 76 | 7 | 75.00 is i. See es tte 
2Monticello......... | 16 407 1 | 4,513 | 428 | = 11 | 418.43 | 1.03 RRO See * 
Moose Lake.........| 21 512 1 | 2,680 215 5 | 233.61 46 y = ee = iS 
New Prague......... | 2 483 | 2 | 2831 | 250 6 | 376.35| .78 «see “By saree 
New Richland....... | 18 | 487 1 2,360 145 5 | 161.43 37 a ee B Bissarss 
New York Mills......} 20 503 1 | 2,225 119 4 | 432.39 .86 | eae eee x 
North Branch........ 18 482 1 | 2,756 203 5 | 408.78 .85 SS) BOR: x 
North Mankato. ..... 16 512 1 | 2,524 116 5 | 226.00 44 > See i eee 
RNs conc ek | 16 430 1 | 3,681 103 8 | 137.00} .32 2 ee | aia 
Te icesiepsnnenas | 20 | 458 | 1 | 2,659 192 5 | 466.52 | 1.02 | eee + Bac, 
Onamia..........--. | 16 523 1 | 2,436 186 4 | 245.02 AT i ae are x 
GRAIN ars cscs caee ss | 19 | 447 1 | 4,131 194 9 | 272.41 61 “  RERE, DREES x 
Paynesville......... 20 530 1 3,383 350 6 | 589.68 | 1.11 : Ge, Re x 
Perham..........-..] 22 | 474 1 | 3,573 122 7 | 194.76 Al i ere B® ects 
Pine Island. . | 19 402 2 | 7,619 325 19 | 539.09 | 1.34 See Pee x 
Plainview. . Sue 24 595 1 | 3,971 223 | 6 | 322.30] .54 2 al Bae 
Preston........-++- | 20 425 1 | 3,037 202 | 7 | 350.00] .82 (| SORRERRE Romer x 
Red Lake. ay) 21 503 2 | 2,823 5 5 | 15.60 03 SS ee ah eee 
Red Lake Falls....... 17 424 2 | 7,629 463 17 | 841.84] 1.99 We WPtoss ot | ERG 
a cae ered } 19 450 1 3,019 201 6 408.05 91 SS ee in x 
Rush City........... | 20 551 1 | 2,220 238 4 | 247.00 45 ee, x 
Rushford...........- 18 466 1 | 2,469 106 5 | 299.49 65 2 ae > ee 
St. Charles......... 23 582 1 | 2,982 263 5 | 470.10 81 i aes ee x 
St. Louis County | + | 
_ Sear 16 435 1 2,214 48 | ey Neen AE ESRAG. ie x 
Sandstone........... | 18 485 1 | 2,606 128 5 | 334.34 69 EE ay x 
Sauk Rapids........ | 22 504 3 | 3,313 86 6 | 207.40 me ec ah FOR 
> Sra | 16 | 446 1 | 3,948 272 8 | 328.25 74 | el RRS. Piet x 
Shakopee............ 19 496 1 | 3,718 236 7 | 322.06 65 Bi tbrctencs i eee 
Sherburn............ 20 457 1 | 2,867 375 6 | 460.00] 1.01 et See ee ee x 
I oS se 5 ae 5 20 469 1 | 7,021 235 14 | 388.12 83 RS  Wecccace 
Spring Grove:....... 19 465 1 3,620 60 7 168.21 36 ah Aa se Saree 
Springfield.......... 24 519 2 | 4,345 330 8 | 520.39] 1.00 | ee Pee x 
Stewartville.......... 20 486 1 | 3,028 300 6 | 299.32 62 7 eae Sf eee 
Thomson Twp........ 19 420 2 4,199 229 10 | 400.10 95 B Wnkues M becccdas 
Tower-Sudan........ 26 461 3 | 10,802 491 23 | 780.74] 1.69 6 | Meee eeeerry 
Twin Valley......... 13 402 1 | 2,134 137 5 | 299.24 74 2 eee seem x 
“aR 17 431 2 | 4,881 347 11 | 489.39 | 1.14 SS eee ieee x 
Walnut Grove....... 18 496 1 4,700 117 9 281.89 57 - eh Tees: SARE Is x 


‘School library serving as public library. 
2Public library giving school service. 
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400-599 
Library Book LIBRARIAN 
Number| Number Expenditure 
Number} Number| Number| Number of of 
NAME OF SCHOOL of of o! of Volumes} Volumes Training 
Teachers} Pupils |Buildings} Volumes} Added Per Per Hours 
1947-48 | Pupil Total Pupil Per 
Cost Cost Day | Major | Partial | None 
| Pe 22 558 3 2,540 215 4 | 366.72 .66 ee eee: x 
Warroad............ 18 520 2 2,671 53 5 | 128.83 25 Sk ER “eae: x 
Waterville........... 18 517 1 3,653 226 7 | 380.85 .74 See SE x 
re 15 415 1 3,828 111 9 152.24 .37 SS Ree Ae x 
Westorook........... 16 410 1 2,480 225 6 371.52 91 2 Lae Se x 
, | ae 19 498 1 7,609 286 15 454.58 91 eae Se x 
Winnebago.......... 24 599 2 3,400 210 5 538.82 .90 OP sc egiatd x sie 
1Zumbrota........... 18 427 1 2,553 90 5 | 237.00 56 D Di waiveeesaatus x 
600-999 

ON cain Jans va ied 27 657 2 4,409 284 6 476.15 .72 4 ere Cre 
BOMBER. 6.0.60. 55000 29 699 2 4,835 152 7 249.70 36 Re ee x 
| GN ree 28 781 2 4,829 182 7 | 314.66 .40 a ae. ce 
ME 2. ciyeaide Sordss 35 960 2 4,535 234 5 | 299.80 31 ER SS ee x 
Breckenridge......... 28 673 1 5,164 405 8 | 597.14 89 SS =e a ee 
Mision diaces cas 23 600 1 6,379 111 10 243 .30 41 | fl Spee ee Pees 
CommbniGee.... cee 24 690 2 3,861 132 5 | 277.41 .40 a ae i Es se8 
ere 27 704 1 5,117 353 7 661.93 94 | ee a, SRC 
eer 28 731 2 4,546 106 6 | 221.47 .30 Bees ee x 
East Grand Forks. ... 31 779 2 5,948 315 7 | 638.38 .82 6 he SR OS 
8) eee 31 804 2 6,468 170 8 364.65 45 eee. a 
Ere 31 894 2 3,682 417 4 | 451.93 51 2 eee tay See 
Farmington.......... 24 638 1 7,059 160 11 352.68 55 a Ree | eae eer x 
are 24 670 1 4,125 307 6 | 351.41 .52 a See! ey x 
Forest Lake......... 27 873 2 3,520 202 4 | 488.50 .56 i eee a Pee 
ee re 26 665 1 2,563 341 3 | 608.04 91 ® Wiavkasy a, FR re 
eee 29 640 1 6,736 236 10 210.22 33 © Pevccces ae eee 
Glenwood........... 37 918 1 5,661 219 6 | 496.39 .54 See “2 Sa 
Granite Falls........ 30 808 1 4,835 446 5 | 665.09 .82 i FERS a, eee 
THagtings............. 35 957 3 8,549 264 8 405.78 42 6 eR, PN 
Hermantown......... 29 782 1 6,614 445 8 821.32 1.05 7 ae eperee: eee 
MI 3 65 os sass 2 32 845 2 4,016 124 4 | 388.00 46 a See w Bscteas 
rer 28 638 2 5,112 311 8 | 467.97 73 2 eee Ty | See ere 
MIN, 0 cicciis dceisses 34 765 2 4,982 159 6 476.30 .62 a See 2 Sere 
2Madison............ 27 620 1 2,456 252 3 | 255.89 41 2 eee ee Fe 
Mahtomedi.......... 23 630 1 3,003 248 4 475.00 75 ae Pree, ee x 
_ eRe 31 832 1 4,494 355 5 | 534.88 .64 2 see a Dee 
| Seer 23 614 1 4,423 396 7 | 570.13 .93 I eat Ses x 
6s sd diab 30 753 1 2,649 375 3 673.85 .89 eee eer 
Serene 35 644 1 8,746 250 13 | 603.21 .94 5 ae: ene. le ae 
| eer 25 631 1 6,207 485 9 | 721.39 | 1.14 i aes a See 
Saree 42 864 4 8,262 455 9 | 723.04 .84 8 a eee, eee 
North St. Paul....... 38 880 1 4,901 607 5 | 846.01 96 i eee © Pesssua 
Ortonville........... 25 632 1 3,273 770 5 | 308.61 49 2 See a eee 
Pork Hards.......<. 35 950 2 5,492 447 5 581.76 61 er a 
Pelican Rapids. ...... 22 632 1 3,647 179 5 320.05 51 2 ere i, are 
ere 28 ~ 688 1 3,734 282 6 699 .94 1.02 i Se Seren x 
Pine RIV? :......... 23 670 1 3,549 168 5 289 .34 43 aR Re fl Peer 
Princeton. .......... 31 849 1 6,747 433 7 | 517.48 61 i Re i Tickets 

| ee 40 859 3 | 11,098 315 12 618.60 .72 _ eRe ae. ee 
2Redwood Falls...... 38 960 1 4,104 151 4 832.39 86 © Bisesacd © Renan s 
| ee 25 656 1 3,502 200 5 441.28 .67 ee ee Sane x 
ee 37 930 2 3,770 350 4 | 850.00 91 ty Re eae 
St. Paul Park........ 21 629 1 2,702 131 4 | 262.00 42 2 Ree ee 
are 36 959 3 1,956 273 2 583 .21 61 ee. Baacecs S ciduas 
*Sauk Centre........ 29 727 2 | 14,872 644 20 | 357.80 50 _* See at EN 
Spring Valley........ 24 605 2 3,626 200 5 236.88 89 BE Bsa vcasabickenas x 
SEES 38 940 2 6,219 330 6 | 444.56 47 6 e 2th 

ES Pe 42 945 2 7,472 432 4 686.18 .73 i ee See. x 
eee 29 740 1 7,531 336 10 650.17 .88 4 © 8. +siniekassonee 
Ns icaiss o.maroreaes 21 619 1 3,233 340 5 400 .00 65 © Si cunexaeececees x 
Waseca 35 841 2 8,297 489 9 766.14 91 7 GS Biavcceeeewtasee 
Seas 24 676 1 4,053 406 5 421.03 62 Oe Picco es a eee 
WIR. shes cs 0eces 34 934 3 7,539 449 8 | 637.56 .68 4 ae eee 2 NES 

| 





























'School library serving as public library. 
2Public library giving school service. 
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1000-1499 
Library Book LIBRARIAN 
Number} Number| Expenditure 
Number| Number} Number} Number of of 
NAME OF SCHOOL of of of of Volumes} Volumes Training 
Teachers} Pupils |Buildings} Volumes} Added Per Per Hours 
1947-48 | Pupil Total Pupil Per 
Cost Cost Day | Major | Partial} None 
ST eee 41 1,204 1 5,195 382 4 | 554.65 46 SS eae i eee 
Bloomington......... 36 1,112 2 3,421 423 3 | 626.51 . 56 6 ee Pe 
Blue Earth.......... 37 1,081 1 6,857 633 6 | 747.49 .69 6 i SRE Sees Sea 
Crookston........... 45 1,144 6 6,736 271 6 | 407.98 36 _ RPI ak, «ts c. 
Crosby-Ironton. ..... 59 1,275 3 5,327 223 5 | 401.52 31 4 “Rae ee 
Deer River.......... 42 1,054 2 4,337 109 4 290.29 .28 ee ERS x 
Detroit Lakes........ 46 1,228 4 6,649 554 5 822.34 .67 5 oe, Se rere 
ina-Morningside. . 41 1,306 3 7,220 624 5 | 998.56 76 6 “eee Se 
re 2 a aataidrs i ere 78 1,355 4 | 16,776 560 12 945.52 .70 6 x ay Sear 
OO Se 88 1,447 5 | 18,610 612 13 /1,361.08 94 6 ee ak es ee 
Sr 49 1,298 4 9,622 759 7 41,185.76 91 7 Sp eee eee 
Hutchinson.......... 41 1,061 1 4,659 688 4 866.24 82 Oe ocars Gi a eae 
CS ees 45 1,278 2 5,318 357 4 | 639.44 50 6 a Se. ee 
are 43 1,080 2 9,240 480 9 | 765.99 71 i. eer A eee 
Nashwauk- f 57 514 2 | 10,880 383 21 | 660.37 1.28 © Bwana OW Tientecs 
IKeewatin........ ) 342 2 | 11,787 453 34 | 620.17 | 1.81 7 Se Sees, eee 
Northfield........... 48 gt Ee. 4,331 128 3 | 798.10 65 _e 3S See 
Pepenteme. ...... 0000. 50 1,180 1 8,467 384 7 750.17 64 8 a Serer. eee § 
Two Harbors........ 52 1,303 12 8,093 460 6 892.57 69 6 fe CO NRE 
ss 43 1,158 2 4,588 707 4 993 .55 86 6 ih SEPP SEer ye 
West St. Paul........ 35 1,011 5 3,671 291 3 | 566.52 56 5 ge LARS Sar: 
White Bear Lake..... 46 1,304 3 9,178 322 7 502.04 39 6 “Sh Sees Se 
1500 and over 
Albert Lea........... 117 3,224 (OE ee en Se ee SE Seen LRareeme Pye ee. 
8 Se Se ee | eee 6,448 254 8 497.60 62 6 at eee See 
pS a eee | eer 4,301 323 6 505.62 42 6 res: Beeers 
Elementary........]........ | ee: 9,758 724 7 806.72 .56 6 hy ee Pe 
Aloxendria........... 56 1,692 2 8,021 520 5 950.60 56 6 a A, a 
CR Pe cecteccad 55 1,663 4 3,949 221 2 992.03 60 SS eee at ee 
Nice ia sds srar'sine 177 4,821 By ie Oe Ae: St Gee Cee: Sens, Serer aN oe 
Se Pre reee 2 ae 5,881 864 3 {1,685.16 .88 6 i Se ee) Pee 
MINER, « «5000 clacanaece -) See 11,273 | 1,598 5 |1,392.26 .67 iS ae, ee Pe 
SN 85 2,130 3 5,308 511 2 |1,039.59 49 D Binenend - ibcarcse 
ON Sree 116 1,857 ft eee Sate Serre Ree ey ee See eR eee BOSS Tt 
Washington High...|........ 2 eee 5,276 344 7 794.05 1.05 7 2 eee Pees 
Franklin Jr. High ..|........ | a 2,420 55 4 163.16 27 2. Soe a. ee 
OO ees 80 1,719 "A aE) eee Teer ORG, Aenean come ne. Meee Teerees ORR 
OL ” See ee ae 6,181 234 20 506.54 1.71 i BS ©. do scsans 
| re ee 4,658 154 18 295.87 1.13 a eae : ae 
I 6x okies er eee 70 1,911 4 8,579 796 987.42 .52 7 BS Wistaxclicasorse 
Coleraine............ 110 1,818 PE EC eR Sees, CM Ae eee Rae. ater Cee 
Greenaway High...|........ | eer 9,667 274 22 534.08 1.27 6 eee Bee 
Greenaway Elem...|........ Seer 9,538 134 43 186.23 84 2 rer aes x 
LG in chack waa as oa, Li | Serre 2,201 132 9 200.96 .79 2 Saar ae x 
Calumet. ....: ere Seen _ | eee 1,740 95 9 148.59 .80 By Ricculenate setesa x 
| ES Saaee | ae 2,485 148 15 222.43 1.36 i a ree x 
. sere a 1,430 91 11 96.31 76 iS See eee x 
— Heights. . 67 2,162 4 8,493 808 4 /1,824.99 84 6 i eee eee 
| Ae Ne OTE 636 15,315 a eas er Oe Rie ee SC NER Nee ae Ree Eee 
ae PR ae Be ba cacweds 9,959 605 7 {1,145.86 .79 7 | 2» eee Ce 
Denfeld High ......]........ | 3 eee 5,365 464 5 864.68 i. aoe eee a Sere 
Bast Uv. HIgm......)..s.c00- C—O eee 4,059 314 5 598.93 .73 7 a are Cee 
Lincoln Jr. High....|........ 2. eer 4,908 293 8 519.90 85 fe eee 
Morgan Park High..|........ eae 3,209 173 9 307.33 87 eee a SAS 
Stowe dr. High.....)....... pee 1,728 187 4 125.00 .28 2» ee. eee x 
Washington Jr.....|........ |g Sere? 6,300 345 6 665.00 .62 | See Me Beavcars 
REESE Sea | Bee 3,651 350 6 525.00 .78 3 a Serre “Pee 
pO cere 64 1,701 — RA Se eee er, ee eee ae) eee! Later een, See eee 
NS Per arr | ee 5,230 407 6 860.81 1.06 6 Se ae Cer 
Elementary........]........ 7 eee 4,239 356 5 656.87 eee See ae x 
Paribault............ 78 1,865 6 5,004 246 3 553.12 30 6 jf SRR eee 
Fergus Falls......... 87 2,194 6 7,074 | 1,099 3 1,445.26 66 3,6 x ? ee 
Grand Rapids........ 154 1,631 33 7,600 10 5 | eee 7 “ene ian 
aa: Sinetanned aaa  s eee are SS aw eee Pee. eee x 
RE: errr ye eee 2,630 24 Ah, See ee ae 2 eee eee x 
eer Seo. | eee SD eer 2 ere ee ree BD Picassedtieusved x 
EE ee = eer 2 ae Sf eR Ore eee eer em ee: 
re 205 3,658 16 : 1,163 6 {2,040.15 .56 7 2 x x 
2International Falls. . 70 1,771 3 8,230 233 4 526.09 .30 6 2 a Eee 
Dist. 41 wae. 2) | Seer 1,210 9 11,271 530 9 RED hi cdadivaldvnadedietatsd dies ttaoewsas 
Holler. . 8 Ee 271 1 967 22 4 54.60 ' 3 aa eee x 






































1§chool library serving as public library. 
2Public library giving school service. 
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Library Book LIBRARIAN 
Number} Number| Expenditure 
Number} Number} Number} Number of of 
NAME OF SCHOOL of 0! of of Volumes} Volumes} Training 
Teachers} Pupils {Buildings} Volumes} Added Per Per Hours 
1947-48 | Pupil Total Pupil Per 3 
Cost Cost Day | Major | Partial| None 
Little Falls.......... 60 1,573 5 5,104 270 3 |1,098.07 70 6 et ee Se oe 
ankato............ 110 | 2,435 ret Pee RE wet Tee ee 
OE Se eee 3,867 325 6 | 600.00 91 6 
SSS PR: 4 ee 5, 312 16 550.00 | 1.77 6 
ee: Sere 2,544 140 11 270.00 | 1.14 3 
ER Se ers 2,019 129 7 225.00 78 1 
Union ere een oy RRR 380 78 13 250.00 1.37 1 
Minneapolis. ........ 2,392 67,471 i eee See Deretey Mea eek A” RP 
Bryant Junior......]........ eS ae. 5,329 692 6 |1,055.81 1.37 6 x 
Folwell Junior.....|........ | ae 4,478 284 5 427.93 51 6 x 
Jefferson Junior....|........ I eee 2,712 835 4 862.59 1.45 6 x 
Jordan Junior......]........ . | eee 4,012 475 4 742.25 .74 6 “se FO re 
Lincoln a ee .— oy See 3,495 229 4 372.69 .39 6 Se Oe Sr 
Nokomis Junior....|........ 2. Sere 3,991 713 4 | 470.58 .54 6 ae eres mer 
Phillips Junior. ....]........ je 3,638 | 472 5 | 758.61 99 6 “FE FRES 
Ramsey Junior.....|........ Tt Regeer 6,085 | 430 4 | 673.95 49 6 Se es 
Sanford Junior.....|........ Jae 6,189 463 7 667.42 80 6 SS See 
Sheridan Junior....|........ SR 9,723 961 16 453.51 78 6 “SS Rae Cee 
Contral High. .....1.....0. | eee 18,278 728 12 835.46 55 6 ee Seen 
Edison High.......]........ - |} eee 18,116 880 10 |1,267.97 69 6 RA eae 
BROGEY THIGR. 2... cle ncccccs | 2 eee 5,078 471 3 828.65 52 6 © Bec petasdscccean 
Marshall High.....}........ Se 9,861 886 7 11,542.64 1.06 6 x GS Ziscaset 
Miller Voc. High...|........ | aes 33,261 | 1,507 33 981.50 93 6 x ee Pees 
Ol ee 2 eee 10,951 340 5 821.92 39 6 x i DEON 
Roosevelt High....|........ eee 32,953 | 2,517 14 (/|1,352.11 60 6 ee Pere 
__ 3” aes eee ff. ee 14,242 | 1,172 7 199.80 52 6 , ih Seer SEES 
Southwest High....}........ _ 5 Saaere 6,063 | 1,035 7 11,848.94 1.54 6 x DR Benkeann 
Washburn High....|........ RU bbs.oae 11,592 864 7 11,127.96 71 6 P| eee. See 
2... eee Seeaeer i | rer 12,685 639 10 /1,102.46 90 6 | a arenes See 
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Fifty-Fourth Conference 


Rutu M. JEpDERMANN 


Secretary-Treasurer, Minnesota Library Association 


The Fifty-Fourth Conference of the Min- 
nesota Library Association was held in 
Minneapolis at the Curtis Hotel, October 
g to 11. To enable everyone to attend one 
or more meetings, the conference was sched- 
uled on a weekend. Saturday was especially 
given over to “Work with Young People”; 
Sunday to “Public Relations Day”; while 
Monday, “Books and Libraries Day”, dealt 
with the work of the librarian in relation 
to national and state problems. 


PRE-CONFERENCE MEETING. “How 
to Lead a Group Discussion—Practical 
Demonstration of a Film Forum” was the 
timely subject which opened a Pre-Confer- 
ence meeting at 8.30 p.m. on Friday, Octo- 
ber 8. This was held in the Minneapolis 
Public Library and led by Sarah L. Wallace, 
Administrative Assistant of the Library, and 
Agnes Keenan, College of St. Catherine. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION. Return- 
ing to Minnesota for the conference, Presi- 
dent Donald E. Strout, recently appointed 
librarian of the University of Denver, called 
the first general session to order at 10:00 
a.m. on Saturday, October 9. There followed 
greetings by Governor Luther W. Young- 
dahl and Mayor Hubert H. Humphrey, both 
of whom warmly praised the work of the 
library and the librarian in their relation 
to the nation, the state and the community. 
Next, Dean M. Schweickhard, State Com- 
missioner of Education, in his welcome to 
the association, called attention to the close 
and pleasing relationship now existing be- 
tween the librarians and the State Depart- 
ment of Education. After Harold D. Cater, 
the new Superintendent of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, was introduced, Russell 
J. Schunk, recently appointed Director of 
Libraries in the Library Division of the 
State Department of Education, was pre- 
sented. His gracious greeting was followed 
by Dr. Strout’s announcement that at a 
recent meeting of the Executive Board, 
Honorary Membership has been conferred 
upon Mrs. Frank K. Walter in apprecia- 
tion of her long years of membership and 
her continuing interest in Minnesota library 
affairs. 


Then followed an address by A. Whittier 
Day, Director of the Minnesota Youth Com- 
mission. Mr. Day traced the history of the 
Youth Conservation Act in Minnesota and 
with facts, figures, and case histories pre- 
sented an inspiring picture of the eminent 
position which Minnesota now holds in 
penal work with youth. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION. An 
amusing audience skit directed by Forrest 
L. McAllister, Chief of the Recreation Divi- 
sion of the Veterans Administration at Fort 
Snelling followed the banquet Saturday 
evening at the Leamington Hotel. President 
Strout then introduced James Gray, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota author and critic, who 
was the speaker of the evening. His talk 
“T’ll Bring You a Book: An Account of 
the Year’s Progress in Literature,” was an 
informal amusing analysis, penetrating in 
style. 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION. Donald 
E. Strout again presided at a Sunday evening 
meeting at 7:30 p.m. in the Leamington. 
“Meet the Press and the Radio” brought to 
the librarians a lively panel discussion con- 
ducted by Gideon Seymour, Editor, Min- 
neapolis Star and participated in by Ralph 
Keller, Manager of the Minnesota Editorial 
Association; Sig Nickelson Director of News 
and Special Events, WCCO; Mrs. Susan 
Eisele, Author and Columnist, Blue Earth; 
Alan McIntosh, Editor of the Rock County 
Star, Luverne; Wes Meyer, Editor, Detroit 
Lakes Tribune; Ozzie St. George, Author 
and Reporter, Rochester Post Bulletin; Per- 
rie Jones, Librarian, St. Paul Public Library, 
and Lucille Gottry, Librarian of the Roch- 
ester Public Library. How to make a li- 
brary inviting, what is and what is not news, 
when it is timely and of use to the papers 
were subjects presented in the panel discus- 
sion and in the question period which fol- 
lowed. Gideon Seymour urged librarians 
to humanize their news and to concentrate 
on specific personalities or books. The 
“hush-hush” atmosphere of the library was 
deplored; even “noise and music” for teen- 
agers as an attraction were advocated. All 
agreed that the right library news would 
always make the newspapers. 
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FOURTH GENERAL SESSION. At a 
joint meeting with the Minnesota Chapter, 
Special Libraries Association, Glenn M. 
Lewis presided as the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Library Association. 
The occasion was a notable one because of 
the presence of two national presidents. 
Rose L. Vormelker, Head, Business In- 
formation Bureau, Cleveland Public Library, 
and Special Libraries Association president, 
in her discussion, “The Library as a Busi- 
ness Information Center”, pointed out that 
“the library is an information power-house 
... that, every day, mistakes are made which 
could be avoided . . . time is wasted . . . de- 
cisions are delayed . . . because in most in- 
stances the answers are in your public 
library, but are not sought there.” Through 
specific examples of library service to in- 
dustry Miss Vormelker showed how busi- 
ness information service in a library could 
“go a long way toward eliminating budget 
difficulties. It’s taken 18 years,” she said, 
“but last year we had the largest budget 
we've ever had . . . the result of demands 
from businessmen, and even the Chamber 
of Commerce.” 

Russell Barnes, Librarian of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society and President of the 
Minnesota Chapter, Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, then issued an invitation to member- 
ship to all interested librarians. 

Mr. Lewis presented Dr. Errett W. Mc- 
Diarmid, University of Minnesota Librar- 
ian and President of the American Library 
Association. In outlining the problems of 
the national association Dr. McDiarmid 
asked and discussed seven questions. Briefly 
stated they were: 

1. What are the major objectives of 
A.L.A.? It stands for, A. Freedom to read, 
study and use all types of materials; B. An 
answer to the desperate need for educa- 
tional material freely available and accessible 
to all; C. Promotion of understanding 
through study and knowledge of people in 
all parts of the world. 

2. What is the 4th Activities Committee 
trying to do? It attacks the problems of 
centralization versus decentralization, and of 
the Regional Organization. Shall it be a 
strong local or a regional association? Each 
M.L.A. member should read the July- 
August 1948 A.L.A. Bulletin. Steps will be 
taken according to the wishes of the mem- 


bership. 





3. What about the Regional Meetings for 
1949? They are an experiment only; they 
will be under full control of local and state 
committees; they will be self-supporting and 
by budget. 

4. Why has A.L.A. increased dues for 
some and not for others? To provide a 
simpler scale and method of record keeping. 


5. Why reduce placement service? Be- 
cause of the heavy deficit, less placement 
service is needed, now. It can be re-estab- 
lished when funds are available. 

6. Are the individual library and librarian 
lost sight of? To do the job we must be 
well organized. 

7. Why is A.L.A. concerned about funds? 
Income is inadequate to carry on existing 
regular activities or support special prob- 
lems of 1949. Expenditures must be re- 
duced, or additional funds found. 

Speaking for the Minnesota Library As- 
sociation, President Strout asked the mem- 
bers to show personal responsibility for the 
association by participating in its programs 
and by asking questions. Dr. Strout stated 
the general aims of the Minnesota Library 
Association as follows: 1. Strengthening the 
concept of libraries in society as a ‘state-wide 
source of information; 2. Keeping abreast 
of new professional trends; 3. Reporting 
affairs of international interest to our sup- 
porters; 4. Reporting local needs to the 
national organization. 

Secondly, Dr. Strout asked, “What are the 
immediate problems of the association?” 
They are: 1. Developing citizen support for 
the $25,000 needed to conduct a state library 
survey, essential and basic in developing a 
pattern of better library service for the state; 
2. Increased funds for the Library Division 
to enlarge and carry on its activities; 3. Sup- 
port for the Library Demonstration Bill; 
4. Overhauling local library legislation, and 
noting a need for better public relations 
through the wider use of radio, press, and 
personal contact with anyone capable of 
getting a program through the legislature. 

Lastly—“How can we solve these immedi- 
ate problems?” 1. Through an active Legis- 
lative Committee. In Colorado, when legis- 
lation was sought, 500 people were on the 
legislative committee—all making contacts 
which resulted in overhauling library legis- 
lation for the state; 2. Through a Publicity 
Committee aimed at obtaining more space. 
On a modest scale and for wider distribu- 
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tion we should have our own publication 
containing more business lists, news and 
sources of new equipment, notes on person- 
nel, and guest editorials by non-librarians; 
3. Through the strengthening of the Dis- 
trict Meetings. 

In closing, Dr. Strout said “With all this 
we will go far toward achieving the goal 
of the American library in the A.L.A. We 
have the strongest single potential force for 
democratic thought and action in the world 
today.” 

BUSINESS MEETING. After a brief 
adjournment, Dr. Strout called the asso- 
ciation to order for the annual business 
meeting. The report of the Treasurer, Ruth 
M. Jedermann, was read and accepted. In 
spite of heavy expenditures, a considerably 
increased bank balance for the year was re- 
ported. The new scale of dues in effect for 
1948 helped to provide adequate working 
funds. 

In his report on the District Meetings, 
Glenn M. Lewis paid special tribute to local 
chairmen and committees, felt that all the 
meetings were worth while and appreciated, 
expected them to be held again next year, 
and asked for suggestions on the subject. 

Dr. Strout then informally touched upon 
the work of the Activities Committee (Mrs. 
Josephine W. Smith, Chairman), which re- 
sulted in a nine-point memorandum of 
recommendation. This was presented at a 
May 8 conference of librarians, jointly spon- 
sored by the University of Minnesota and 
the State Department of Education. 

Marie Knudson, Librarian of International 
Falls, in summarizing this meeting, stated 
that there now exists no one complete study 
of state-wide library facilities or statistics, 
and that the state goal is library service for 
all—not for any one type of public, school 
or special library. An informal expression of 
opinion from the association brought out 
that everything possible should be done to 
secure more funds and more personnel for 
the Library Division by supporting the 
budget request of the State Department of 
Education, which includes provision for in- 
creased library field work. 

At the request of the chairman the im- 
portant question of the continuation of the 
publication of Minnesota Libraries was ex- 
plained by Director Schunk, who stated 
that the quarterly is one of the finest in the 
country, that it costs approximately $1.00 


a copy. The December issue on School 
Libraries will complete the present volume, 
and so between now and next March, some- 
thing must be done to adjust the matter from 
a financial standpoint. The question was 
whether the present format and idea of 
publication could be changed so that it 
could be continued as an organ of news to 
the profession. He stated that it was simply 
a financial problem, and that because 
Minnesota Libraries was an outstanding 
publication, extreme hesitation was felt 
about changing the bulletin in any way. 

This brought a lively discussion from the 
floor followed by a motion, unanimously 
passed, that “the Minnesota Library Asso- 
ciation go on record as favoring the con- 
tinuation of the publication Minnesota Li- 
braries, and that the association urge that 
all possible support be directed toward the 
continuance of Minnesota Libraries in its 
present independent form.” 

David R. Watkins, Chairman, then read 
the report of the Legislative Committee, 
which was accepted. 

Next, Russell M. Barnes asked that the 
association go on record as endorsing a bill to 
provide for the deposit of copies of county and 
local government publications with the State 
Historical Society, the University of Minne- 
sota Library and local libraries. A motion 
endorsing the bill was unanimously carried. 

Then Chairman Watkins introduced a 
motion, that “the Minnesota Library Associ- 
ation recognize the need of the Minneapolis 
Public Library for more funds to support 
their aims, and that it endorse the campaign 
for increased millage for the Minneapolis 
Public Library in the city of Minneapolis.” 
It was unanimously carried. 

Alice Brunat in reporting for the Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Certification announced 
that 21 voluntary certificates had been is- 
sued last year. 

The Membership Committee, Ruth Lohn, 
Chairman, gave the following report: 





Individual memberships ........ 553 
Institutional memberships ...... 52 
Honorary memberships .......... 5 

Cm TE asians 610 


At this time, Margaret Mull, Registra- 
tion Chairman for the conference, an- 
nounced 331 registrations, including guests 
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and library school students who were ad- 
mitted free. 

Mrs. Josephine Smith, Nominating Com- 
mittee Chairman, reported that the follow- 
ing officers for 1948-49 had been nominated 
and elected by ballot: 


President ............................ Glenn M. Lewis 
First Vice-president and 

President-elect ...... Mrs. Agatha L. Klein 
Second Vice-president ....Margaret I. Briggs 
Secretary-Treasurer ........Ruth M. Jedermann 


A.L.A. Councilor, 1948-52 ........ Alice Brunat 


After the new officers had been introduced, 
Mrs. Rella Havens, Chairman, read the 
report of the Resolutions Committee. The 
Logan Bindery was especially thanked for 
the programs which it has donated for so 
many years. 

With the announcement by Ernest John- 
son, Chairman of Exhibits, that there were 
sixteen paid exhibits, the meeting was ad- 
journed at 1:10 P.M. 

FIFTH GENERAL SESSION. After the 
luncheon which followed the business meet- 
ing, Lucille Gottry opened the last session, 
a Meet Minnesota Authors panel composed 
of local authors Feike Feikema, Phillip 
Jordan, James Powers, Mrs. Clara Painter, 
and Mrs. Ruth Wallis. Helen L. McDonald, 
University of Minnesota Press, acted as mod- 
erator. 

For over an hour, the writers discussed 
how they felt about the position of Minne- 








Valualle Centennial Hid 


The Minnesota Book of Days by Roy Swanson, 3400 Edmund Blvd., Minne- 
apolis 6, Minn., is an informative calendar of Minnesota history. Every day in 
the year is shown to be Minnesota anniversary of some historical event or notable 
personage. In many cases more than one event per day is cited. There are 
altogether about 1200 items. The handy reference book is indexed and illustrated. 
Price $2.50 net from the author. It has been released this month, December, in 


time for next year’s Centennial planning. 


sota in modern literature, the influence of 
the University and the grass roots country 
in which they like to live and work, and 
whether Minnesota is the Upper Midlands 
or the Upper Midwest? 

With Miss Gottry’s farewell from the as- 
sociation to Dr. and Mrs. Strout, who are 
leaving the state, the fifty-fourth conference 
of the Minnesota Library Association was 
adjourned. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
Balance forward, 


October’ 3, 1947) ...i.650.5..5: $ 470.34 
Receipts 
Regional Conference. ............ $5,742.69 
M.L.A. dues, refunds, etc. .... 2,136.96 
Secu Skee: 7,879.65 
Grand total ........... $8,349.99 
Disbursements 
Regional Conference. ............ $5,953.26 
M.L.A. expenditures ............ 1,391.03 
j SAO OE Oe TE Re 7344.29 
Balance on hand, 
October 5, 1948 .. $1,005.70 
Assets as follows: 
Checking account bank 
balance Oct. 5, 1948 .... 943.90 
COME CE DAI oocsssis cengicninse 61.80 
6 U. S. War Bonds, 
RE FI reese cesiccaess scone 600.00 
Total assets . $1,605.70 
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Service Notes 

Esther Reinke, librarian of the Buckham 
Memorial Library and Joseph Grunz, Fari- 
bault recreational director, are cooperating 
in the launching of a new program of en- 
joyable films for local children. The films 
are being shown at the public library for 
the purpose not only of entertaining the 
children but also of acquainting them with 
the diversified facilities for reading, leisure 
time study, and the recreational enjoyment 
available at the library. 

Because of an increase in its budget, the 
Carnegie Library of Worthington is plan- 
ning a full 10:00 A.M. to g:00 P.M. 
schedule for library service six days a week. 

The Nobles County Library recently pur- 
chased a Dodge panel truck to be used for 
bookmobile service. Three additional li- 
brary stations have also been set up. 

The bindery at the Minneapolis Public 
Library has just observed its fortieth an- 
niversary. During the 40 years, 1,055,523 
books were rebound, according to Oscar 
Berg, superintendent. 

A shortage of trained librarians has 
forced the curtailment of the service hours 
in the public libraries at both Eveleth and 
Ely. 

The Browns Valley Public Library has 
added a victrola and a number of records 
to its equipment in order to develop better 
story hours for the pre-school and primary 
grade children, according to Mrs. Medbery, 
library trustee. 

Lucille Gottry, librarian, reports that the 
Rochester public library’s recent open house, 
the first of its kind, drew an attendance 
which reflected citizens’ interest and sup- 
port. Over 100 visitors voluntarily signed 
applications to join the new Friends of the 
Public Library organization. Displays of 
Minnesota historical material, flowers and 
rare books were featured at the event. 

The Fergus Falls librarian, J. Archer Eg- 
gen, and Mrs. Eggen entertained some 300 
patrons of the public library in an Open 
House. Visitors at the library were much 
impressed by the new decorations and floor 
coverings, and by the colorful Indian head- 
dress displays, which has been used in the 
summer reading program. 


Library Buildings 

The Le Center Public Library has just 
moved into a modern room in the new city 
hall building. 

Mankato State Teachers College is re- 
modeling its library to hold about 75,000 
volumes, or twice its present number. A 
book lift, fluorescent light fixtures, acousti- 
cal tile, new floor coverings, and other mod- 
ern facilities are being installed. 

The Ortonville Public Library has re- 
decorated its reading rooms and has greatly 
improved lighting conditions there. 

The Chisholm Public Library has com- 
pleted a good bit of remodeling and repair. 
Paintings of book characters, and bright- 
colored borders around the windows have 
added to the attractiveness of the children’s 
room. 

The Hopkins Public Library has moved 
from cramped quarters on the second floor 
of the city hall into its own building, the 
historic Dow mansion. 

The College of St. Catherine has launched 
a building fund drive to provide the col- 
lege with a new library building. 


Gifts 

Archie D. Walker, a trustee of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library, has set up a library 
fund of $5,000 in honor of his daughter 
Mrs. Daniel S. Defenbacher because of her 
interest in art. Seventy-five new art books 
have been added to the library as a result 
of this fund, which will be used to enlarge 
the collections of the art department. 

Forest Lake, Minnesota, Jaycees are pre- 
senting the Forest Lake Public Library with 
a check for fifty dollars. This sum repre- 
sents the proceeds of a softball game held 
for the benefit of the library. 

The University of Minnesota Library is 
one of 109 across the country selected to 
serve as a special depository library for lit- 
erature on radio broadcasting. The selection 
was made by the National Association of 
Broadcasters, and the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee. The purpose of the col- 
lections is to make materials on radio readily 
available to those interested in the field. 

Friends of the late Mrs. Andrew Kennedy 
and Robert O. Burton recently presented 
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the South St. Paul Public Library with col- 
lections of books to serve as living memo- 
rials. 

The new Bemidji State College Library 
recently received a collection of 19 volumes 
of early northern Minnesota newspapers, 
the gift of Mrs. F. S. Arnold of Bemidji. 
The newspaper file covers the years 1896 
to 1902 and should prove to be valuable 
source material for the study of pioneer days 
in that section. 

The Fireside Book of Folk Songs was 
given to the Alexandria Public Library by the 
local Masonic Lodge in memory of the late 
Arthur L. Hillman. 

The Friendly Valley Co-op Club through 
its chairman, Carl Johnson, has just pre- 
sented several books to the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Stillwater. The gift was accepted 
by Mrs. K. M. LaVine, president of the 


board of trustees. 


Library Certificates 

The Voluntary Certification Board of the 
Minnesota Library Association announces 
that the following librarians have met the 
requirements and are therefore being issued 
certificates of the various types listed be- 
low: Life Certificates: Cuzner, Fay; Flood, 
Mrs. Evelyn A.; Fudro, Mrs. Walter F.; 
Heagle, Alberta; Hummel, Ray O.; Mar- 
tin, Minnie; Nicholsen, Margaret; Petersen, 
Ingrid; Reinke, Esther M.;  Storsteen, 
Emma; Yantes, Mrs. Nellie B. Five Year 
Certificates: Earle, Mrs. Virginia; Eubanks, 
Mrs. Margaret H.; Gehan, Irene; Monson, 
Truda; Shanahan, Frances H. Three Year 
Certificates: Hobert, Ethel; Lambert, Edna; 
O’Brien, Margaret; Schulte, Mrs. Mabel; 
Sorkness, Gilma. 


Personal 

Dr. Donald E. Strout, assistant profes- 
sor in the Division of Library Instruction, 
recently accepted a position as director of 
the library at Denver (Colorado) University. 
All Minnesota librarians extend best wishes 
to Dr. and Mrs. Strout in their new home. 

Mr: Raymond E. Shove is now serving as 
Dr. Strout’s successor at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Maxine Sperry has been appointed li- 
brarian of the East Lake Branch of the 
Minneapolis Public Library. She succeeds 
Alice Brunat who became director of the 
Branch Department of the library. During 
her fourteen years of service, Miss Sperry 


has worked at the Roosevelt Branch, in the 
hospital, branch and bookmobile services of 
the library. 

Jeanne Hawkinson, former member of the 
Virginia Public Library staff, has returned 
from Minneapolis and is taking up her 
duties as circulation librarian in Virginia. 

Anita Gordon, former assistant at the 
North Side Branch of the Virginia Public 
Library, has been named county librarian 
for that area. 

Mrs. Harvey Ragnson has been appointed 
librarian at the Minneota Public Library. 
She succeeds Mrs. Claron Roberg. 

Richard C. Lehmann, superintendent of 
the St. Paul Public Library for 17 years 
prior to 1931, died recently at his Ball 
Club, Minnesota, home. He was 76 years 
old. 

Mrs. Ruth King, a pioneer local resident 
of Ely and for the past 25 years librarian 
of the public library there, has recently re- 
signed. She plans to continue library work 
in California. 


‘Library Trustees 
Newly appointed: 
Mrs. Harry Paine, Brainerd, Secretary- 
Treasurer 
Mrs. Helen Will, Calumet 
Mrs. Edwin Johnson, Little Falls 
T. O. Streissguth, New Ulm, Vice 
President 
Reappointed: 
Mrs. Eugene Buehl, Little Falls 
L. W. Vasaly, Little Falls 
Mrs. John Kilty, Stillwater 
Mrs. K. M. LaVine, Stillwater 
Mrs. A. G. McCormick, Stillwater 
Mrs. Neal Bode, Ceylon, Martin County 
Martin J. Helvig, Truman, Martin County 
Officers: 
Mrs. Sam Bogdonovich, Calumet, Vice 
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